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That the development philosophy, which in botany and 
zoology ghas given us such new insight into nature, should 
bé og to human nature and to the domain of morals 
and tion, is not at all to be wondered at. Nor is it to 
be regretted. The doctrine of development contains much 
truth, is an hypothesis growing daily more probable, and 
vindicating itself by the new discoveries to which it leads. 
But, like all important principles, it is apt, in the hands of 
over-enthusiastic disciples, to be carried to exaggeration. 
There springs up soon an extreme and false counterpart of 
it, which, seizing on the credentials of the other as a pass- 
port, runs riot up and down the land, imposing on the con- 
fidence and good-will of careless minds. So it has been 
with development. In its legitimate sphere, as the doctrine 
that describes the unrolling of the more complex from the 
more simple, according to fixed and orderly law,—as a phi- 
losophy that recognizes the unfolding process to have had 
some determinate germ from the first to unfold, and that 
the unfolding process proceeded, not by accident, but in pre- 
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ordained paths and with defined limits as well as liberties,— 
evolution is a great truth that will daily gain acceptance 
from careful thinkers. But the transmutation hypothesis 
into which the idea of development is too often exaggerated, 
— which recognizes no initial bud as preceding its flower, 
but only a formless chaos; no law in the developing process, 
but only the selection of fortuitous chance; and which rec, 
ognizes no boundaries to its wild career,— has as different 
claim on our regard as it is radically diverse in character. 
Unfortunately, this is the form of philosophy, or rather spec- 
ulation, that now is becoming most popular. 

The more delicately exact science observes, the more care- 
fully sober philosophy analyzes, the more clearly it discerns 
certain fundamental distinctions such as those between 
space and the matter it may contain, between mechanical 
and chemical force, between the lifeless and the living, be- 
tween motion and sensation. The more diligent thé search 
for some smallest animalcule that may generate its@lf spon- 
staneously out of non-living constituents, the more d@isively 


the idea of such a thing is dismissed from the present pos- 
sibilities of nature’s order. “With the first igting of 
pleasure or pain by the most elementary creatur@t. the 
beginning of animal life,” as DuBois-Reymond has a) “an 


impassable chasm was made, separating it from the tnaterial 
world.” 

But the ambition of the hour is to erase all these con- 
trasts, and everywhere explain the highest by the lowest, 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics is the latest and one of 
the most notable instances of this. Mr. Spencer is an able 
writer, whose previous work has made him a distinguished 
leader of the evolutionist school, whether or not the “ facile 
princeps” in that school that his admirers have claimed. 
His expositions of the new philosophy have great merits, 
and present many neglected truths. But they are apt to 
contain almost as striking defects and fallacies; and this 
last work, it seems to me, especially abounds in such short- 
comings. 

The main points of the new ethics, through the various 
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criticisms on both sides of the Atlantic, and the popular 
presentations made by the disciples who follow so unhesi- 
tatingly the lead of their master, are now familiar to the 
public. The ultimate end of conduct which is held up 
before struggling men by Mr. Spencer and his school is 
“happiness, special and general.” “Acts are good or bad 
according as their aggregate effects increase men’s happi- 
ness or increase their misery.” The “absolutely right” in 
conduct is that which “produces pure pleasure.” ‘“ Con- 
duct which has any concomitant of pain or painful conse- 
quences is partially wrong.” The moral man is the one 
who conforms himself duly to his circumstances, and reaps 
thereby his reward of surplus of pleasure. But.as the 
components of happiness cannot be safely and surely calcu- 
lated, and as a direct pursuit of happiness is apt to defeat 
its own end, happiness is not to be taken as the proximate 
guide of conduct. This is to be found in the intuitive prin- 
ciples of ethics and moral sentiments, which are the prod- 
ucts of the past experiences of utility of preceding gene- 
rations, organized and consolidated within us by heredity. 
Mr. Spencer recognizes the innateness of our moral ideas 
and sentiments, but this is not at all connected with the 
universal, necessary, and immutable character of such moral 
phenomena; but it is a phenomenon restricted to these later 
generations, and due to the fact that the experiences of 
pleasure and pain of our ancestors have become by heredity 
accumulated within us and transmuted into moral intuitions 
and emotions. Among the various feelings of our ances- 
tors, selfish and unselfish, short-sighted and long-sighted, 
animal and spiritual, those that were most conducive to the 
ultimate good of the race — namely, the later evolved, more 
complex, and re-representative — have come, by this greater 
usefulness, to possess superior authority and hereditary accu- 
mulation. The imperative character and peculiar sense of 
coerciveness which belongs to moral sentiments have been 
occasioned by the political, religious, and social punishments 
of the past. The general sense of duty in man is an ab- 
stract idea, which disengages itself insensibly from these 
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coarser restraints, and acquires an “illusive independence.” 
But this sense of duty is but transitory, and will diminish 
as fast as moralization increases. 

The fundamental deficiencies and grave fallacies in this 
system are not few nor far between. I cannot in this article 
undertake to point out even the most of them. Other crit- 
ics in this Review and elsewhere have drawn attention to the 
more prominent. My purpose is to add to the indictment 
some points which, though equally open to criticism, have 
not received as much attention. 

1. In the first place, I would call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Spencer, with the purpose of giving us a strictly objec- 
tive system of ethics, takes as his moral measure the external 
elements of conduct, the outward act and its result on hap- 
piness. Man is treated, not as a being possessed of conscious- 
ness and will, but as a sentient mechanism, that moves by 
compulsion of certain forces in a necessitated path. And so 
he gives up a good deal of his space to the physical and bio- 
logical views of conduct. The nutrition of polyps, the cir- 
culation of blood in molluscs, the wanderings of a fish in 
search of food, the motions of a carnivorous animal in way- 
laying its prey and bees in building their cells, are discussed 
as illustrations of evolving morality ; and the characteristics 
of this ethical progress are said to be “the increased definite- 
ness, coherence, and heterogeneity of the motions” as in- 
strumental to the “maintenance of a moving equilibrium.” 
The moral man, in his view, is one whose functions are all 
discharged in degrees duly adjusted to the conditions of his 
existence, and who therefore secures the pleasures connected 
with such healthful discharge of function. “Actions are 
completely right only when, besides being conducive to future 
happiness, special and general, they are immediately pleas- 
urable.” 


The proper moral motive is “constituted by representa- 
tions of consequences which the acts naturally produce” 
(p. 121). The entirely virtuous act must be done, not from 
self-compulsion under a sense of duty or loyalty to the right 
and the true, but from natural impulse, “ with a simple feeling 
of satisfaction in doing it” (p. 128). 
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In such expositions there is undoubtedly much ingenuity. 
But how far outside the proper sphere of morals does much 
of it lie? How fatally does Mr. Spencer miss those most 
essential factors in all sound ethical systems,—the motive 
and the will! If we ignore the inward aspect of conduct, 
and consider only its definiteness, coherence, conduciveness 
to happiness, and other like external features, we might talk 
not only of the morality of the beehive and polyp colony, 
but of the virtue of a locomotive and the righteousness of 
a printing-press. 

There is just as much morality in the latter as in the 
former. Morality, in fact, does not begin until we rise to the 
sphere of conscious choice between alternatives recognized 
as right and wrong, or more or less right. 

Every proper moral judgment is a judgment of a person 
doing, not of a thing done. Whether an act be pleasure- 
giving or pain-giving, it has in itself, apart from the agent 
whence it proceeds, no moral quality. 

Whatever ethical quality it has, comes not from its own 
sweetness or bitterness, immediate or remote results, but from 
the motive of the actor. 

The soldier who, to exhibit his, daring, exposes himself to 
the enemies’ fire, and falls beneath the volley that he has 
drawn upon himself, we declare guilty of culpable reckless- 
ness, if not of suicide. The soldier, whether successful or 
not, who in an effort to save a wounded comrade, falls in a 
similar way, we honor as a hero. 

When a daughter administers to her mother by mistake 
a fatal potion, as happened some time ago in Massachusetts, 
our deepest pity goes out toward her; but, if she had perpe- 
trated the same act with malice prepense, we should have 
abhorred her as a murderess of the blackest dye. 

It is not in the muscular contractions or the nervous cur- 
rents of our limbs, nor in their outward consequences, that 
the ethical quality of an act inheres, but in the conscious 
feeling that was their spring. The railroad president who, 
in locating a railroad terminus in accordance with his own 
interests, chooses to render some poor man’s heavily mort- 
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gaged land marvellously valuable, thus raising him and his 
family from penury and hardship to wealth, neither gets nor 
deserves our moral approbation for such an act. The deed 
has as little moral quality as an April shower. 

But suppose, on the other hand, the poor man’s daughter, 
with generous enthusiasm to relieve her father’s embarrass- 
ments, but with unfortunate miscalculation of her strength, 
toils with her needle till she renders herself the prey of con- 
sumption, we honor her as a noble example of filial devotion. 
Her benevolent spirit, instead of becoming less meritorious 
because its purpose does not succeed, is rather still more ex- 
alted because of the pain to self which it cost. 

This determination of the moral qualities of acts by the 
conscious purpose in which they start is one of the funda- 
mental principles of ethics. A system that ignores it, as 
does Mr. Spencer's, must fall inevitably into many errors and 
perplexities. It is from this source that comes his strange 
statements, in the chapter on Absolute Ethics; such, for ex- 
ample, as that “no act producing any pain can be absolutely 
right,” and placing at the acme of absolute goodness acts 
that no one else would credit with any particular virtuous- 
ness. Take the heroism pf a railway engineer who, seeing 
a boulder on the track before him, instead of leaping from 
his engine to save his own life at the expense of a thousand 
passengers, stands at his post to the last, and saves a whole 
train full of people at the cost of rendering himself a cripple 
for life. The deed is most unselfish in purpose, most benefi- 
cent on the whole in its results, the best possible under the 
conditions. To make it nevertheless partially wrong, as 
Mr. Spencer declares that all acts involving any pain are, be- 
cause there was suffering to the self-sacrificing hero connected 
with it, is to make the difference between right and wrong 
a matter not determinable by our will, but by our physical or 
social surroundings. It is to make virtue the shuttlecock of 
fortune. It is to deny the highest moral worth to all those 
heroisms which the tragedies of life evoke, as humanity rises 
on the billows of adversity or fierce temptation which seek 
to overthrow it; and it is to confer the warmest commenda- 
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tion of the moralist upon those doubly profitable operations, 
of which the eddies of social interaction enable a shrewd eye 
in balmy hours to avail itself. 

The consequences of an act, of course, supply to the con- 
science the data by which it is enabled to decide whether its 
virtuous purpose may rightly be externalized in such a deed 
or not. 

They supply the occasion for a right act, but do not deter- 
mine the moral quality of the act. 

The consequences of an act in turn are conditioned upon 
the external environment. This alters the form of the right 
act. It changes the manner in which a virtuous motive ob- 
jectifies itself, just as the terra-cotta, plaster, marble, granite, 
or perhaps snow only, which might be the varying materials 
in which an artist had to work, would alter the form and ap- 
pearance of the ideal he intended to embody. 

But none of these varied conditions, in which a moral 
agent works, change the moral quality of his work. That 
lies always in the inner sanctuary of the heart, out of which 
are the issues of the moral life. 

“Tdeal conduct, such as ethical theory is concerned 
with,” Mr. Spencer tells us, “is not possible for the ideal 
man in the midst of men otherwise constituted. An abso- 
lutely just or perfectly sympathetic person could not live or 
act according to his nature in a tribe of cannibals,” ete. 
(p. 280, Data of Ethics). 

On the contrary, I say, it is just such incongruities be- 
tween the inner and outer world of a virtuous man that calls 
forth the noblest in him, and displays it in the most conspicu- 
ous light. 

It has been precisely among the degraded and the barba- 
rian, yes, even the treacherous and the cannibal savage, that 
the missionaries ‘of the gospel, from the time of Ulfilas and 
Boniface to that of Livingstone and Pattison, and the noble 
missionaries who converted the Fijians from cannibalism to 
Christianity, have exhibited the most striking examples of 
Christian justice and sympathy. 

Inauspicious conditions do not prevent or quench the 
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virtue of a genuine saint, but make it glow all the more 
luminous and pure. They may alter its methods of mani- 
festation, turning it from the paths of peaceful and friendly 
service into those of patriotic defence of the right or patient 
submission to wrong, courageous utterance of the truth to 
the very face of the transgressor or tender forgiveness of 
personal injuries; but whatever varied form the holy spirit 
finds it wise and just to take, does not change its righteous- 
ness into partial wrongness, as Mr. Spencer would have us 
think, but it always holds itself on its own elevated level of 
entire consecration to the service of God and man. 

According to Mr. Spencer, ethics, instead of having any 
immutable character, has various forms according to circum- 
stances. As absolute right-doing is as yet impossible, be- 
cause society is not yet sufficiently developed, relative right 
consists in the harmonization of the organism and its im- 
pulses to the requirements of the social environment. As 
this equilibrium always fluctuates with external conditions, 
physical and social, right and wrong must vary in a similar 
way. 

In Social Statics, Mr. Spencer told us that “man needed 
one moral constitution to fit him for his original state; he 
needed another to fit him for his present state.” And, in a 
similar strain in the Data of Ethics, Mr. Spencer speaks of 
“changing systems of ethics, proper to changing ratios be- 
tween warlike activities and peaceful activities.” In the 
evolution of conduct there is a pre-social stage, and a stage 
of tribal antagonism in which war is the normal rule, and 
an industrial stage in which coéperation and peace at last be- 
come the dictate of duty. For one stage of social develop- 
ment there is a moral code of enmity, and for another a 
moral code of amity, and for each varying mixture or point 
of transition between this lower and upper plane an appro- 
priate compromise between these antagonistic moral codes. 
“Unlike sets of conclusions respecting human conduct 
emerge, according as we are concerned with a state of habit- 
ual or occasional war, or are concerned with a state of per- 
manent and general peace ” (chap. viii.). 
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It has been hitherto one of the chief boasts of morality 
that, while the principles of so many other kinds of knowl- 
edge were fluctuating, right was right in all climes and ages. 
Though rogues and hypocrites and men of the world claimed 
that it was always permissible to feather their own nests, or 
at least do as others did, ethics has always presented the rule 
of duty, the principle of rectitude, as not made of wax, but 
ever rectum,—i.e., straight and unbending. But the new 
ethics will change all that. They will comfort the man who 
desires to make peace with his conscience without much self- 
denial, with the assurance that there is no absolute right yet 
possible, because society is still far from the limit of evolu- 
tion. Our moral code is and must be a shifting, indefinable 
“compromise.” Its compass pointed in primitive days ina 
quite opposite direction from that in which it now does; and, 
in the process of transition, it has been continually veering, 
Increase of population has abolished the military code of en- 
mity, and forced upon us the industrial code of amity. Why 
may not more increase of population again reverse the moral 
code, establishing, for example, hate instead of love once 
more as the normal conduct, rendering infanticide a chief 
duty, and so on. If such a purely physical circumstance as 
the ratio between population and area is to be held sufficient 
to shift and even reverse human morality, duty becomes the 
mere sport of accident; a chameleon, changing its colors with 
the physical and sociological aspect of the earth. Such a 
view of morality strips it of its authority. It makes man, in 
his highest attributes, the creature of circumstance, and con- 
tradicts that belief in our freedom and responsibility that is 
essential to our moral life. Wherever the moral vision has 
once gained clear sight of the fundamental principles of 
morality, it knows that they can neverchange. That malice 
should ever be right and benevolent feelings wrong, that de- 
sire for injustice instead of justice should ever have had or 
may have a place in any sound moral code, is inconceivable. 
Circumstances, of course, have been and often may be in- 
harmonious to the moral intuitions; but our duty is not to 
adjust our moral sentiments to fit the circumstances, and by 


2 
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some “mush of moral compromise” attain a comfortable 
equilibrium, but it is rather, by resoiute exertion of our will, 
to control and subjugate the conditions till they give the 
moral law its lawful place. Of course, such an effort may 
fail. He who strives to maintain the pure moral law in an 
inharmonious environment will probably suffer much, may 
lose his life before he succeeds. But does it follow, as Spen- 
cer would have us think, that a lower and compromised sys- 
tem of ethics, on the scale of the opposing forces, ought in 
such conditions to be at once substituted ? 

In the scales of the new ethics, loss of life may be natu- 
rally reckoned the sure condemnation of any course of con- 
duct, and even the suffering of a little pain remove an act 
from the sphere of the absolutely right. But, wherever the 
moral nature retains its ancient nobility, there it is recog- 
nized that worldly failure and even death are not the worst 
of things, and that righteousness is worth all that the most 
inharmonious and uncomfortable environment may exact of 
it. And, in the providence of the Divine Ordainer of the 
moral law, it is just these innocent sufferings of the faithful 
few, who at such bitter cost refuse to bow the knee to the 
lower morality of their social environment, that open the 
eyes of men about them to discern, one after another, the 
stars of eternal truth. 

The theorist who endeavors to locate the moral quality 
where it does not belong, will naturally involve himself in 
difficulties, and think morality the creature of circumstances, 
and pure righteousness only feasible in a perfectly evolved 
society ; but it is only necessary to transfer the seat of the 
ethical quality from the external act, where it has been so 
erroneously placed, to the inner realm of purpose and will, 
to which alone it belongs, to solve all these puzzles. 

The immutability of morality lies not in physical acts, but 
in unchanging principles; to do that which the conscience 
declares right, to maintain the just and benevolent spirit. 

By what acts this just and loving spirit may manifest it- 
self must be learned by experience. These acts will vary in 
different social circumstances. The evolutionists have been 
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eager to parade these variations of current morality in differ- 
ent nations and ages. They have made a great ado about 
the diverse judgments pronounced on the same acts by differ- 
ent peoples, as a fact upsetting the whole intuitive system of 
ethics. But it is only necessary to remember that it is not 
in the external act, but in the motive, that the moral quality 
lies; that it is not for the special judgments, but only for the 
few self-evident principles of just and loving purpose that 
any infallibility is claimed, to see how far aside from the 
mark these critical arrows fall. 

2. In the next place there ought to be noticed, it seems 
to me, the effect on morality itself that would be likely to 
follow any general adoption of Mr. Spencer’s theory of the 
origin of the moral sense. 

In his philosophy, our most absolute convictions of the 
right do not represent the individual’s direct sight of any 
eternal and necessary truths, but are the cerebral vestige of 
what our ancestors found to be most useful to the tribe. 
Our sense of duty is not the voice of a legitimate authority, 
but the echo of the alarms of preceding generations trembling 
at the threatened vengeance of some despot or some dead 
chieftain’s ghost. Its “ categorical imperative,” to use Kant’s 
phrase, is but a shadowy and fraudulent sovereignty, which, 
under cover of the law of physical descent, has set up “an 
illusive independence.” * As the suggestion of a companion 
may take possession of the brain of a delirious patient, or 
the thought and will of a hypnotizer, in Prof. Braid’s experi- 
ments, seizes control of the mind of his patient, and makes 
him do what his own reason and will would never order, so 
have the experiences of past generations as to what they 
found beneficial or detrimental to them, smuggled themselves 
into our brains, and obsessed them with their illusory convic- 
tions of self-evident truth and right and solemn duty. Not 
only on this theory is our general sense of duty illusive in its 
fancied independence and paramount obligatoriness, but our 
special ethical ideas are hallucinations, due in more than one 
case to no superior wisdom of our ancestors, but simply to 

*p. 125, Data of Ethics. — = hae 
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their superstitions. For example, the asceticism which finds 
moral worth in self-denial rather than in self-enjoyment, and 
which repudiates the idea of happiness as the end of con- 
duct, Mr. Spencer derives from the devil-worship of the 
savage, and from the views of life and conduct which orig- 
inated with those who propitiated deified ancestors by self- 
tortures (pp. 40, 41, Data of Ethics). 

The perception of an ineradicable difference between right 
and wrong, and an inescapable sense of sin when we neglect 
the first and follow the second, form and have always formed 
the basic elements of morality. Butin Mr. Spencer’s system 
these are but the mental silt deposited by the social tides of 
former generations. The true name of right is ancestral ad- 
vantage, and our remorse is the nervous persistence in our 
brains of transmitted images of the chastisements and alarms 
of past generations. When we invoke a principle of duty 
which we say constrains us to honesty or purity in opposi- 
tion to what we perceive to be our evident advantage, we 
are like hallucinated persons who take certain fixed ideas for 
realities. 

Now, without dwelling on the evident antithesis of this 
theory to every healthy moral instinct, let us ask very seri- 
ously what would be the practical effect of this theory. Mr. 
Spencer himself has spoken strongly of the value to human- 
ity of a strong ethical restraint, and the great mischief of a 
moral vacuum, in which no adequate regulation of the will 
of the individual for the good of the whole is maintained. 
I may properly ask, then, what would be the practical effect 
of this theory upon the bonds that now hold men in their 
various posts of duty? And this question is the more per- 
tinent because in the ethics of evolution the only test of 
what is right is its consequences on the welfare of humanity. 
If, then, it should appear that this system would be likely to 
be injurious to social order, not only would its logical incon- 
sistency be exhibited, but even the moral right of philoso- 
phers to try to diffuse it would be shown to be lacking. 
The work which Mr. Spencer, Mr. Darwin, and the other ex- 
positors of the new ethics have essayed with such success, 
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they believe, is to show just how the experiences of utility, 
the alarms, fears, aspirations, and conceptions of preceding 
generations, have become transmuted in our brains into these 
notions of universal right, independent sovereignty, absolute 
authority, and sacred origin, so utterly different in character 
from what they were at the start. 

But would it not be well to pause first and ask, as a keen 
French critic, M. Guyau, in his incisive review of the the- 
ory has done,* if, when the illusiveness of these current 
moral sanctions is comprehended, and the manner in which 
these ethical hallucinations have been engendered is thor- 
oughly ventilated among intelligent people, whether the 
moral sense will continue to perform its functions as before? 
Let us look at the effect of reason and will upon hallucina- 
tions, and the conduct of those under their influence, as 
shown to us by physiology and psychology. 

In hallucination there are two kinds,— the unconscious 
and the conscious. The latter is much the more easy to dis- 
sipate. Moral beings, those fortunately deluded creatures 
who fancy that the cerebral vestiges of their ancestors’ alarms 
are signs of personal responsibility, and that their heredity 
reminiscences of their predecessors’ utilitarian experiences 
are direct intuitions of eternal truths, whose authority is 
higher than all considerations of advantage or disadvantage, 
belong at present to the class of the unconsciously halluci- 
nated. 

But, when men shall have been instructed in the new eth- 
ics, and have firmly adopted it, their delusion will be turned 
to a conscious one. The voice of conscience will still, ac- 
cording to the well-known law of survival, speak within the 
breast. Remorse will still gnaw the heart of the transgressor. 
But will these illusions then be likely to retain their vivid- 
ness and power, when it is discovered that they are no true 
representations of present realities, but results of certain 
nervous derangements, transmitted from ancient time? They 
may mirror certain phenomena of former days, they may 
be useful for the protection of those around; but they do 

* La Morale Anglaise Contemporaine. Livre III., ch. iv. 
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not represent truly the present and personal circumstances 
of the man himself, nor what is most useful for him in his 
individual circumstances. Thus, as fast as men adopting the 
new ethics satisfy themselves of the illusiveness of duty as 
an innate and independent fact, its irresistible force over the 
will will be lost, and, if enough of the sentiment still exists to 
render them uneasy, they will turn to such pleasures and dis- 
tractions as may palliate and eventually silence it altogether. 

But the moral faculty, it will be said, is not merely a 
collection of moral ideas which may be crowded out by a 
new set of ideas: it is an organic structure wrought out by 
the work of generations. As it has not risen in a day, it 
wil] not pass away in a day; and the alarms of the old 
school of moralists are unfounded. 

To a certain extent, this is true. But the breakwater to 
the full effect of the new ethics, if generally adopted, which 
is furnished by this fact, cannot last but for a comparatively 
short time. It is a groundless expectation to look to see 
men and women, in whom the moral nature has been well 
developed under the old system, at once rush into unbridled 
selfishness and sensuality upon their acceptance of the new 
system. Men’s theories often have very slight connection 
with or control over their habits; and it is their habits, 
their organized character, which is the spring from whence 
the life-currents of action flow. 

But, when a belief which has been recognized as the most 
authoritative over a man’s life comes to be looked upon as 
only an hallucination, it cannot pass away without more or 
less influence over the discharges of his will and the inten- 
sity and: direction of his moral life. Though some organic 
derangement project again and again upon our vision some 
spectral image, though some mental disorder, such as mel- 
ancholia, fill our minds with mental delusions of loss of 
strength or property, yet if the patient can be made to rec- 
ognize that these are delusions, then the power of thought 
will correct the false perception, the consciousness of the 
genuine facts will react upon the nervous centres, neutral- 
izing the organic trouble and bringing about a cure of the 
sick organ. 
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So will it be, as M. Guyau so well argues, with the sense 
of obligation and of remorse for sin, when men become fully 
persuaded that, instead of corresponding to eternal laws of 
right and retribution, these ideas and sentiments are but 
metaphysical chimeras which have fraudulently assumed 
the robe of divine avengers; that they are in truth only 
altruistic tendencies and social instincts which have been 
accumulated in our brain through successive generations ; 
that the supreme and ultimate end of existence is to get 
happiness; and that what we call virtue has no claim on 
man, unless it can secure him a surplus of pleasure. When 
the consciousness is thus enlightened, then the moral pain 
and the ethical illusions will both soon disappear, until the 
disordered moral faculty itself will, by successive steps, 
adjust itself to the new intellectual consciousness. As long 
as a man still practically grants to duty an authority in 
opposition to which questions of mere utility are to be disre- 
garded; as long as he feels remorse for a sin as a sin, not 
as a mere blunder; as long as he leads his life as one who 
has direct perceptions of eternal moral distinctions, and 
with whom the utilitarian experiences of present and past 
ages are equally without weight if opposed to those moral 
insights,—it is evident that he remains not half-converted 
to the theory that he has professedly adopted. The other 
instincts with which man was, like the animals, originally 
endowed, have been successively effaced, their place being 
taken and their work done by intelligence. The moral 
instinet, the only one left and still (except with the evolu- 
tionists) unconscious of its meaning and origin, will soon 
disappear through the same onward march of philosophic 
and scientific enlightenment. Those who have emancipated 
themselves from the superstition of its divine constraint 
will calmly leave the work of self-sacrifice and painful dis- 
charge of the social obligations to those who still labor 
under the old hallucinations,:and will quietly secure their 
own advantage by attending to their individual welfare. 

As a matter of fact, there are no small number of cases 
at the present day in which ‘such an enfeebling and often 
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entire disappearance of the moral instinct seems to be con- 
nected with just such causes and courses of reasoning. It 
is not indeed among the ordinary class of criminals that 
this is found. They are a species in whom the flesh, not the 
mind, is predominately developed, and in whom, if the moral 
instinct has perished, it has been suffocated by the animal 
passions. ‘ But there is another class of criminals,” as M. 
Guyau remarks, “the true transgressors, who know what 
they do, who are capable of reflection, who represent man 
not merely physically imbruted, but morally degraded. 
These are nothing else but sceptics who practise their 
scepticism. Morality is to them a chimera; good and evil 
a prejudice. Every man follows his own.interest, and they 
but seek it where they find it. All men are selfish; in other 
ways than they perhaps, but in no less degree.” So we 
might formulate the general thought which disengages itself 
from the acts and words of this class, and that thought in 
its last analysis constitutes the primitive and essential basis 
of all exclusively utilitarian doctrine. Hence, doubtless, 
that irony with which certain criminals astonish us, that 
bitter raillery concerning ideal good; hence comes that cyn- 
icism which sometimes touches stoicism; that perseverance 
in vice which sometimes implies courage, and thus appears 
as a distant image of perseverance in good,—in a word, that 
supreme affirmation, in suffering and death, that all is nega- 
tion and nothingness. 

Our trenchant critic may perhaps have overdrawn some- 
what his picture of the rocks ahead of the new ethics. I 
would not for a moment credit the advocates of that theory 
with any sympathy with moral license, with the least desire 
to weaken or remove the restraints by which vice and crime 
are held in check. Especially unjust is any attempt to find 
a motive for the promulgation of these doctrines in the per- 
sonal laxity of its advocates. They are men of earnest pur- 
pose, whose devotion to the pure truth without regard to 
consequences is only too thorough. Their misfortune is that 
they neither see how inconsistent this blind devotion is with 
their fundamental standard of the general welfare, nor will 
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they open their eyes to see what fruit others are raising 
from the seed that they are planting. The evil tendencies 
as yet, of course, have had but little time to ripen. For 
more than one generation, the ballast of the older morality 
will keep society comparatively steady. But, when the in- 
fluences of a new theory which manifestly lacks those more 
powerful sanctions and that constant appeal to the finer, 
nobler, and diviner part of humanity, shall have come into 
general operation for several generations, then the main- 
tenance of social health will become a grave problem. 
When the only sanction that is left to make a man submit 
to the requirements of the general good is his own interest, 
what hold will law and virtue have over such a man beyond 
the reach of the constable’s club? If a man chooses to sac- 
rifice his future good to his present, or the good of his fel- 
lows to his own, what argument is left for morality to re- 
strain him with? When the claims of social duty are ana- 
lyzed into the preponderant surplus of general happiness, 
as set over against the smaller sum total of personal happi- 
ness; when it is a mere balance of the selfish gratification 
of many against the selfish gratification of one, individuals 
everywhere will say: “ Though the surplus of general hap- 
piness is abstractly a far greater aggregate, yet my personal 
happiness is much more precious and of more moment to 
me. What claim has society to demand of me the sacrifice 
of my all for what is a drop in the bucket in the satisfac- 
tion of its general ends? What right has any opinion of a 
majority to restrain me from seeking my own advantage in 
whatever way I find most profitable for myself?” 

These questions are legitimate outcomes of this philos- 
ophy, and, if it is once adopted by self-willed minds, will 
surely be asked and acted upon. And, when many do so, 
the cloud of social anarchy will be lifting its black and 
ragged edge above the horizon. 

But prophecies, it will very likely be retorted here, are 
not arguments. They can be manufactured for the bolster- 
ing up of one side as easily as of the other. Human nature 
has an inherent conservatism, which manifests itself with 

3 
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greater power the more all external restraints are removed. 
Let us discuss the question as a question of fact and prob- 
ability. 

Mr. Spencer’s theory of the origin of the moral senti- 
ments may seem to deprive them of authority. Is not the 
theory true? And, if we have reason to think the theory 
true, is it not likely that, as all other truth, it will not in 
practice be deleterious, but beneficial to man? 

8. Let us examine the theory, then, on its merits, as 
presenting or not a satisfactory origin of conscience and 
our intuitive moral perceptions and sentiments. 

What are the proofs of the theory? Mr. Spencer vouch- 
safes no arguments in its support. He simply states his 
explanation as carrying its own proof with it, and calmly 
ignores the many objections which naturally suggest them- 
selves. 

Perhaps he believes that his friend Mr. Darwin has argued 
the matter at sufficient length in his Descent of Man. At 
any rate, the grounds on which his theory rests are to be 
gathered by the implications of his explanation. They 
appear to be: — 

1. The general law of evolution, everywhere producing 
the more complex from the more simple. 

2. The testimony of history that moral ideas are not 
found in the early ages in that purity and fulness that 
characterize them now, but that they are found to emerge 
gradually, increasing in delicacy and elevation with the 
growth of culture and the experiences of the race. 

8. The established effects of association and heredity, ac- 
cumulating, infusing, and transmuting experiences. 

4. The special analogy of the derivation of our ideas of 
space and time from organized and consolidated experience. 

5. The coincidence that feelings are called moral in pro- 
portion as they are representative instead of simple, and 
concerned with indirect, remote, and general effects rather 
than direct, near, and special (chap. vii.). 

Now, in reply, I affirm that there is nothing in the idea 
of evolution (within the range that that idea is supported 
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by the facts of life and the universe) that requires any such 
origin for our moral nature. Grant that in the early ages 
moral ideas are not found in that completeness that charac- 
terizes them now, but that they are found to emerge grad- 
ually, increasing in purity and elevation with the experience 
of the race and the growth of culture. Grant that, as we go 
back, we not only find the moral element more limited and 
obscure, but that, if we were able to trace back man’s pedi- 
gree far enough, we should come to a period when man (if 
such a supposed semi-brutal ancestor would deserve to be 
called man) did not possess a moral consciousness, but only 
the simpler feelings of pieasure and pain, advantage and 
disadvantage. 

But, because these experiences of utility may have pre- 
ceded moral ideas and led up to them, it by no means fol- 
lows that these experiences of the useful have produced the 
moral ideas. Antecedents are not necessarily causes, nor 
are conditions to be confounded with sources. While the 
moral faculty, as I maintain, is original and independent, 
and moral ideas undecomposable, it is nevertheless quite 
natural that a long process of mental development should 
be required before man could apprehend fully these moral 
ideas. As with all other a priori ideas, they arise only on 
occasion of experience and involved in it. Man’s experi- 
ences of pleasure and pain for generations may thus have 
supplied the requisite conditions by which the thoughts 
of man were so elevated that at length the eternal stars 
of moral truth, before below the horizon, now come within 
the field of vision. But, because of this, to argue that the 
moral sentiments are but transmuted products of the expe- 
riences of utility would be a most evident “non sequitur.” 
One might as well argue that when father and grandfather, 
in the midst of a Fourth of July crowd, lift the young heir 
of the family upon their shoulders to givé him a sight of 
the fireworks, the pyrotechnic spectacle that bursts upon 
the boy’s gaze is merely a changed form of the muscular 
strain of his progenitors, the contraction of their sinews 
being concentrated and transformed into his optic vibrations. 
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The influences of our experiences of utility may account 
for man’s ascent into the field of vision where ethical prin- 
ciples come into view; they may account for the opening 
of the moral eye, the emergence of the latent moral senti- 
ments, or the more perfect application of moral ideas as 
culture progresses. But the germ of the moral faculty, the 
fundamental notions of a difference between right and 
wrong, and an obligation to do the one and evade the 
other, must have been present at the very beginning of 
moral life, at the outset of that rational and conscious 
existence which constitutes the distinctive element of hu- 
manity. 

Starting then with such a moral germ, however small or 
vague, we may consistently imagine all our various ethical 
sentiments and ideas as growing up from it. As soon as 
the struggle for existence becomes conscious of itself in the 
reason of a thinking being, he must not only feel the in- 
stincts of self-defence, but also, as those instincts unfold 
their implications to his reason, he must think, “I have a 
right to this life and self of mine.” And, as he met others 
of his own species and discerned their likeness to himself, he 
would transfer to his idea of them whatever attributes he 
had become conscious of as belonging to himself. As he was 
vividly convinced of his own right to life, he would recog- 
nize a similar right in them. By this recognition, living 
together becomes possible, and social life henceforth can 
start on its career. The various other instincts of man, 
such especially as the reproductive, maternal, and social, as 
they become conscious, disengage the sense of right bound 
up with them. As the power of abstract thought increases 
and sympathy strengthens, these ideas of right and not 
right are extended to all kinds of feelings, purposes, and 
personal and social relations. 

But it is only through the germ of the moral notion pres- 
ent from the first with man (though very likely in only an 
inchoate form) that man’s experience can give rise to this 
moral evolution. The idea of the rightfulness of any class 
of acts, such as the just or the beneficent, instead of being 
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subsequent to and derived from an experience of the use- 
fulness of such acts through several generations, may much 
more rationally be considered to be the more simple and pri- 
mary fact. 

As maternal instinct was antecedent to any consciousness 
of its use, so the moral instincts preceded any recognition 
of the advantages attendant upon exercising them. Before 
man ever got so far as to reason that the preservation of his 
life would be conducive to a surplus of happiness either 
special or general, he felt the impulse to preserve it, and 
moreover felt that he had a right to preserve it, and stood 
up in the strength of righteous indignation against those 
who would rob him of his own. 

Instead of gregarious life engendering morality in that 
hitherto immoral creature, the primitive man, as the evolu- 
tionist school suppose, it was rather, as I conceive, the 
moral instincts, more or less developed in man, that held 
social life together and in fact made it possible. The evo- 
lutionists talk of increase of numbers forcing men to live 
together, and thus compelling and producing higher morality 
in a way that ignores altogether the distinctive nature of 
man as a factor having aught to do with the result. They 
talk as if they thought that any other species, say the race 
of tigers, if only kept herded together long enough and 
closely enough, would evolve a love of justice and a care for 
the welfare of their fellows such as has developed in man. 

They would simply have torn each other to pieces. That 
the human race has not, but has flourished and risen the 
more, the closer it has been pressed together, is due, not so 
much to that pressure and contiguity, as rather to the dif- 
ferent nature, the germs of a moral constitution preparing 
him for society, which formed his original endowment. 

The same is the case with the origin of the idea of justice. 
Before man’s experience had begun to enable him to draw 
any such generalization as that “justice is more conducive 
to the general happiness than injustice,” man must have 
recognized a spirit of fair and equal dealing between man 
and man as plainly the fit and proper thing. Mr. Spencer 
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himself has shown in his criticism of Bentham that “justice 
is a more intelligible notion,” and more fit as an end than 
happiness (pp. 164, 165). 

He also asserts (what travellers corroborate) that among 
primitive men an approach to the conception of justice is 
traceable, and that among the early races who have given 
their thought literary form there was quite a distinet con- 
ception of justice. 

It would have been well, in this and many other cases, if 
Mr. Spencer could have remembered in his evolutionary 
theorizing the simple truths with which he confutes the great 
utilitarian teacher of the last century. We might then have 
been spared such an inconsistency as he exhibits, when he 
presents the moral sentiments, e.g., such as honesty, truth- 
fulness, and justice (p. 123), as more complex, representative, 
and later-evolved notions, directed to more general ends, 
and derives from these qualities their superior moral worth. 
How these qualities could endow them with any authority, 
especially that overmastering power that the higher duties 
have, driving us to the end they ordain in spite of physical 
pain, family opposition, or social disgrace, passes comprehen- 
sion. 

Our idea of duty, according to Mr. Spencer, is a subjective 
echo, transmuted by the wondrous chemistry of “association ” 
and “heredity” from ancestral experiences of pain and 
pleasure. 

Now, as any memory of a long past experience, however 
well preserved, is much less vivid than the experience itself, 
so this organized memory of our ancestors’ feelings (if that is 
all that the approval or reproval of conscience really is) 
ought to be still more dim and faint. 

On the contrary, these moral emotions sweep over the 
mind with a power before which all other considerations of 
pain or pleasure have to yield. 

There is nothing in the complexity, the generality, or the 
“lateness of evolution” of these ideas, or their remote, dif- 
fused effects, that explains this unparalleled power and sov- 
ereignty of moral ideas. Were the source of them to be 
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found in these qualities which Mr. Spencer presents, our 
other abstract ideas, and philosophical general sentiments, 
ought to enjoy the same sacred character. For they are 
equally late, re-representative and general in their effects. 
It is not, in fact, any of these qualities that give to truth, 
justice, and honesty their moral sovereignty, but simply 
the ease, directness, and certainty with which our moral 
intuitions perceive the quality of rightness in them. 

May we then find the source of moral authority in the im- 
mense duration of time during which association and hered- 
ity have been accumulating and consolidating these expe- 
riences of utility which at last are transformed into ethical 
intuitions? So most of Mr. Spencer’s disciples, whose zeal 
has generally been in inverse ratio to their knowledge of his 
system, have supposed. They have presented the truth of 
the moral intuitions as guaranteed by the whole experience 
of the human race behind them. 

But, on the contrary, the feelings that, according to Mr. 
Spencer, are the primitive and ancient ones, are the animal 
impulses and egoistic sentiments, warlike passions, hate of 
the stranger, sensual appetites, and promiscuous gratifica- 
tions of the lusts of the body,—precisely, in short, the 
feelings and habits to which we do not assign any virtuous 
character at all, but in great part the reverse. The senti- 
ments and habits that we honor as virtues, such as love of 
our neighbor, conjugal fidelity, chastity, peaceableness, and 
self-control, are those which have been only lately evolved, 
and which have prevailed merely since the time when 
industrial activities took the place of the predatory life of 
man. Now, if the experience of the race, accumulated and 
consolidated through the much longer period of predatory 
life, the thousands or hundreds of thousands of years (as 
evolutionist savans reckon this period) during which man 
was slowly working through barbarism up to the industrial 
and peaceful stage, has not endowed our egoistic sentiments 
and sensual appetites with any moral authority, how comes 
it that the much briefer period of experience which human- 
ity has had with the altruistic sentiments, and such habits 
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as truth, chastity, and conjugal fidelity, should have given 
them such unquestionable obligation? 

It is evident, then, that it is not the early nor the late evo- 
lution of sentiments, it is not the length or the brevity of 
the hereditary accumulation of experiences of their utility 
that gives feelings moral obligation. 

In a race like the Scandinavian, that emerged from the 
predatory life little more than a thousand years ago, the 
sense of moral obligation is as strong as, if not even stronger 
than, in a race like the Chinese, that has been in the indus- 
trial stage for four thousand years. 

Some other explanation must be sought for the authority 
of the moral sentiments. Is it supplied then by that favor- 
ite resort of all rejecters of the intuitive theory, the power 
of association ? 

Let us recall in the first place that the evolutionists them- 
selves tacitly admit, by their rejection of the older hedonism, 
and their addition of heredity to the transforming forces, that 
‘‘association ” of itself is not sufficient. 

But they suppose that when association and heredity unite 
their forces, and the’ combined pressure of political, social, 
and religious fears are applied through several generations of 
industrial and orderly life, that the transmutation of experi- 
ences of utility into convictions of duty somehow takes 
place. Is thisa fact of observation? Notatall. It is sim- 
ply an hypothesis. Has it been verified? Again, it must be 
acknowledged that it has not. Why are’we to believe it 
then? Only on the ground of the general hypothesis of evo- 
lution and a few analogous occurrences. 

We have seen that the general hypothesis of evolution 
does not require it. Let us glance at the analogies, and see 
if they and the natural effects of such an origin are such as 
to demand belief init. The analogies especially relied upon 
are the formation of the intuition of space from organized 
and consolidated experience of our ancestors, and the man- 
ner in which habits and capacities, like those of music and 
art in man, or the habit of retrieving in dogs, consciously 
and laboriously acquired in one generation, become easy and 
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as it were instinctive in the next. The first class of experi- 
ence here referred to, it is to be observed, is unconscious 
experience which becomes conscious; the second, conscious 
experience transformed into unconscious instincts. To which 
kind of transmutation are we to liken this change of expe- 
riences of utility into moral sentiments, and the faculty of 
distinguishing right and wrong? 

Those of the evolutionist school who adduce as corrobora- 
tion of the theory the cases of inherited habits in animals 
and special aptitudes in men, derived from certain acquired 
forms of knowledge or skill in their ancestors, evidently look 
upon the formation of the moral faculty as a case of conscious 
experience which has become unconscious. Mr. Spencer 
himself has not abstained from using language which has led 
both disciples and critics to understand him as holding this 
view. 

But it is evident that this view, namely, that man’s con- 
scious inductions of the pleasures resulting from certain 
actions, and the pains accruing from others, and the habits 
resultant therefrom, have consolidated by inheritance into 
such moral sentiments and sense of duty as man possesses, 
is open to insuperable objections. 

In the first place, such a supposed descent of the ethical 
stream from the higher plane of conscious induction or per- 
ception of the useful in former generations to the lower 
plane of instinctive inclination or aversion to it in later gen- 
erations, runs counter to the general law of evolutional pro- 
duction. 

In the normal sequence of evolution, as the evolutionists 
have shown at length, the lower comes first, the higher after- 
ward. The instinctive and: unconscious prepare the way for 
the reflective and conscious, and grow up to them, not vice 
versa. 

When a higher stage has been once reached, there may 
then be reaction upon the lower, and the conscious may re- 
peat itself in the unconscious. But it is not thus that new 
and higher elements are for the first time reached. 

In the second place, intuitions such as our primary moral 
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notions, are not transmissible. Heredity, as Prof. Bascom 
points out (Comparative Psychology, ch. vii.), is a law of 
the organic realm, and operates in organic structures; and 
modifications, however great, like artificial disablement, that 
do not work into physiological structure, do not transmit 
themselves. The more conscious and voluntary our acquisi- 
tions are, the less are they transmitted by inheritance. The 
bequests that our nature receives from the conscious experi- 
ence of former generations do not come in the form of con- 
scious ideas or knowledge, such as constitute our moral in- 
tuitions, but in the form of instinctive habits, blind inclina- 
tions, or aversions to the practice of certain acts. Ina young 
pointer dog, for example, there is the impulse to point, but 
not discernment of what should be done. In the youth who 
inherits a musical organization there is inclination to music, 
and delight in it, amounting perhaps to a positive fascina- 
tion, but there is not knowledge of it. Heredity thus sup- 
plies habits, predispositions, automatic reproduction of move- 
ments; but it does not give ideas, nor those highest opera- 
tions of reason that we call intuitions. 

But we need not argue more against this view of the 
origin of our moral sentiments. Mr. Spencer himself has 
explicitly denied that it is the view he holds, and has been 
most anxious that the objections to this theory of the deri- 
vation of morals, so effectively presented by Mr. Hutton, 
should be recognized as not applying to his theory. It is 
from the unconscious experiences of our race, from the 
vague, voluminous waves of pain or pleasure excited by 
varied instances of conduct tending to the benefit or detri- 
ment of the tribe, not from definite perceptions of utility or 
the conscious generalizations of the reflective reason, that 
our moral sentiments have been derived. 

Now, what are the probabilities that support such a view? 
In the first place, let us take the analogous case by which 
Spencer. would corroborate his theory. It is the case of the 
formation of our space intuitions from our organized experi- 
ences of touch. But this is itself a mere hypothesis, and 
needs proof and corroboration as much as the hypothesis it 
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is adduced to confirm. It is very far from being generally 
accepted. 

In the second place, it may be asked if social approbation 
and disapprobation, accumulated and transmuted by heredity 
becomes moral intuition, why have not customs, like the 
eating of pork among Hebrews and Mussulmans, or the 
veiling of women in Oriental countries, which all these 
same forces of heredity, association, and social displeasure 
have now for generations been working on, been trans- 
formed into innate moral intuitions as sacred as justice, 
and as sure to reappear in a youth with this hereditarily 
tinged blood in him (no matter what other society or civil- 
ization he should be reared in) as any of the moral percep- 
tions ? 

Is it objected that there is a lack of real and universal 
utility in such customs that may account for the difference, 
and that it is only the general conditions of social welfare 
which evolve into consciousness in the cerebral organism 
which they shape, and there assume sovereignty; then I 
would ask a further question, most undeniably pertinent. 
It is this: Why is it that only certain ones of the many 
conditions of social welfare have become invested with the 
sanctions of morality, while other conditions, equally useful 
and equally constant in their operations on man (such as 
most of the laws of political economy, for instance), have 
not emerged as moral intuitions and acquired ethical sanc- 
tion, instead of having only recently been discovered by the 
most advanced minds ? 

How is it, if this theory of Mr. Spencer's is true, that 
the special callings favoring civilization, i.e., agriculture and 
manufacture, have never been made virtuous, and a hunting 
life vicious? How is it that celibacy has not been ranked as 
a sin, and that avarice and moderate personal pleasure-tak- 
ing (both of them things most beneficial to social welfare) 
should never have been reckoned as moral excellences. 

Again, let us observe another significant fact; namely, 
that the habits of action and predispositions to do certain 
things, which heredity affords, are, in other cases than moral 
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cases, stronger than our comprehension of what should be 
done. But in our moral constitution it is the reverse. Our 
habits are weaker than our insight. Our footsteps lag be- 
hind our vision. The sad words of Atias, “ Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor,” constitute the universal lament 
of the sensitive conscience. 

The injunctions of conscience do not run with the stream 
of our hereditary tendencies, but rather against them. It is 
not the acts to which we are predisposed by birth and asso- 
ciation on which conscience usually puts its sanction, but 
rather those to which we are indisposed. The constant task 
of the moral faculty is precisely this,—by its categorical 
imperative to compel man, in the teeth both of our calcula- 
tions of interest and our inherited inclinations, to walk the 
narrow path of duty. This coercive power of the moral 
faculty over our native predilections, to use Mr. Spencer’s 
term, is one of the most marked features of human nature. 
It is not the characteristic of the most timid natures, as it 
would be if a mere cerebral reverberation of the political, 
social, or religious fears of our ancestors; but it especially 
distinguishes the manliest of men. 

Now, in this superior development of our moral intuitions 
compared with our moral practice, and in this location of 
the moral emphasis, not upon those actions that heredity has 
prepared us to do, but upon those in regard to which our 
native impulses are deficient, there is insurmountable re- 
futal of the theory that this moral faculty is the product of 
heredity. 

As a last test, let us observe another implied consequence 
of Mr. Spencer’s theory, and see if it harmonizes with the 
facts. If moral ideas were but the distant echo of the past, 
would society be progressive or immobile ? 

Evidently, it would be firmly anchored in all moral affairs 
to that past. All the tremendous power of the moral sen- 
timents would be working to keep humanity in the old ruts. 
The experiences of our ancestors as to what was beneficial 
or detrimental to them, according to the new ethics, have 
formed our social and mental structure; and our individual 
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moral ideas are but functions of this structure. Those 
actions and opinions are right which bring a man into har- 
mony with his environment, and so produce an aggregate of 
pleasurable effects for self and others. 

Now, how was it possible, in accordance with this theory, 
for the transition to take place from that moral code in 
which militancy and egoism were sovereign, to that in which 
industrialism and altruism are paramount? Every variation 
toward this new mode of conduct would expose itself to the 
condemnation of the old code as immoral; and natural selec- 
tion, instead of furthering the survival of such a new moral 
variation, would rather tend to suppress it. Those of altru- 
istic dispositions, those ready to bear others’ burdens or 
freely risk their lives for others, would, as Darwin has ad- 
mitted (ch. v., Descent of Man), perish in larger number 
than meaner men, and often leave no offspring to inherit 
their nobler nature. 

So with later advances of morality, such as the first attain- 
ment of high conceptions of purity and truth, justice and a 
pure conscientiousness. These qualities are not, at their first 
advent, in an environment of lower tone, conducive to the 
happiness of either self or the others who are criticised and 
reproved by these higher ideals. Entering into an entirely 
inharmonious social environment, they are sure to rasp and 
disturb it. The reformer or saint who, with any such too 
advanced ideal, breaks up painfully the comfortable course 
of society, society will make smart for it. If the reformer 
persists, society will most likely stone him into an early 
grave. But, painful and injurious as this is to all concerned, 
the conscience declares that this opposition to the social law, 
in order to obey the inward voice, is the right course, and 
the only right one. But, if our sense of right were but an 
organic registration of society’s past experience, our sense 
of duty would rather urge us to conform to the instructions 
of that past experience, and passively yield to that stream of 
ancestral habit in which all about us drift along. 

The fact that the enlightened conscience recognizes an 
ideal right above all social conventions, to which its loyalty 
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is due, and in faithfulness to which the man feels himself 
bound to resist his hereditary impulses and the social pres- 
sure about him, and remake both his inner and outer world, 
as far’ as he can, in accordance with his vision of better 
things; the fact that it is just this loyalty to a higher law, 
this forward looking, rather than backward looking gaze of 
conscience, that has given us all the moral progress that the 
world has seen,— these are phenomena that require for their 
explanation some less superficial theory than that expounded 
in the Data of Ethics. JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY. 


OFFICE, MISSION, AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
HEBREW PROPHETS. 

[I have not attempted to disguise the fact that this article was written 
as one of a course of lectures on the Prophets. ] 

The prophets of the Old Testament were the great preach- 
ers and reformers of the age in which they lived. They 
were both poets and orators, and addressed the people in 
poetry or prose as the occasion demanded or the spirit im- 
pelled. But few of their writings have come down to us, 
and many of their addresses were never written. We have, 
however, such specimens of their writing and speaking as 
will give us a good idea of their subjects, style, and influ- 
ence. Of ‘some of these men, we have a sufficiently full 
account to give us firm ground on which to erect our opinion 
respecting the words and the work of others, the remains of 
whose writings and exhortations are too brief to serve as a 
basis for- judging of the whole class. Of the words of Eli- 
jah, one of the greatest of the prophets, we have but scraps, 
while of those of Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel we have 
books of many chapters. Yet, of Elijah’s life, we have a 
fuller account than of the life of even Isaiah, so that the 
deficiency in the one case is supplemented by the abundance 
in the other. 

We are not, however, to suppose that these great reformers 
and poet-preachers were equally richly endowed and equally 
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influential among the people. They varied in their gifts 
and graces as preachers and statesmen and poets and ora- 
tors of the present day do. The flights of Ezekiel are less 
lofty than those of Isaiah, and the imagery of Jeremiah is 
less refined than that of Amos. These old prophets differ 
from each other as great modern reformers differ from each 
other, Luther from Melanchthon and Calvin from both, or 
as Knox differed from Wesley or Fox from both. Some were 
vehement and lofty in their denunciation of the evils of 
their times, others were plaintive remonstrants against the 
follies and sins of the people. As earnest men of the pres- 
ent age differ in their methods when they endeavor to 
reform the vices or sustain the virtues of their fellow-citi- 
zens, so these old preachers of righteousness adopted differ- 
ent styles of address as seemed to them most befitting the 
work and the circumstances of the time. Sometimes they 
poured forth the torrent of their indignation like the swell- 
ings of Jordan, and sometimes their sympathy distilled like 
the dew on Hermon. Sometimes their speech was as the 
thunders of Sinai, and sometimes it was as the “still, small 
voice” which Elijah heard among its cliffs. While the sub- 
ject was ever the same, the method of treatment was ever 
varying. The supremacy of Jehovah and the omnipotence 
of right, the ruin which would attend a violation of the law 
of God and the prosperity which would attend obedience to 
it,— these were the unvarying themes on which they dwelt, 
and whose truth they enforced with all the gorgeous imag- 
ery which Oriental scenery and Oriental imagination could 
furnish. 

But not all prophets were reformers, preachers of right- 
eousness. There were prophets of Baal as well. as prophets 
of Jehovah; there were defenders of wrong as well as sus- 
tainers of right; there were conservatives as well as progres- 
sives; flatterers, as well as rebukers, of wicked kings and 
depraved rulers; prophets who were crying, “ Peace, peace,” 
when there was no peace, who pointed to prosperity in 
wickedness as proving the indifference of Jehovah to evil- 
doing, and not as an exhibition of his patience and forbear- 
ance with the evil-doers. 
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History repeats itself. Then, as now, there were prophets, 
preachers, poets, orators, statesmen, rulers, who advocated 
or apologized for wrong, who opposed all reform as ruin, 
and were always looking behind at the fathers, never before 
to posterity, building the sepulchres of their ancestors, not 
homes for their children. 

These two parties—the backward-looking and the for- 
ward-looking, the apologizers of the wrongs of their times 
and their sturdy opponents and reformers —existed then as 
they exist now, as they always will exist while there isa 
wrong to be redressed, a right to be strengthened. 

We shall find as we go on with the study of the lives, 
characters, and writings of these old prophets that they pre- 
figure our own days and struggles. Slavery, intemperance, 
extravagance, injustice, fraud, are evils on which these old 
Hebrew reformers, the prophets, dwelt not less than their 
successors, the reformers of the present generation. On the 
heads of those who wrong and debase others and them- 
selves, they poured the language of deepest condemnation 
and keenest rebuke. And they met the same opposition and 
persecution that reformers of wrongs meet in this genera- 
tion. There were defenders of vice among the prophets, as 
there are apologists and defenders of wrong in the pulpit and 
forum and on the platform to-day. He who falls over the 
stumbling-block is accursed. He who places it in his broth- 
er’s way is excused, perhaps lauded. Adam and Eve are 
the reproach of all generations. Satan, the arch-tempter, is 
acquitted. The old prophet apologists of wrong argued 
and denounced as their successors do to-day. The contro- 
versy begun then is going on now, the great principle in 
debate being the same and the arguments the same. The 
prophets of the true God then, as now, maintained that rec- 
titude, right, was the only security for the individual and 
the nation; the false prophets then, as now, maintained 
that the world was not yet prepared for righteousness, and 
that we must still do evil that good may come, must com- 
promise with wrong, restrain what we cannot prevent, and 
throw the sanction of law over what we cannot restrain. 
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And the history of these old prophets teaches us that the 
right ever prevails, that wrong is always vanquished in the 
end. As our own prophet poet hath said or surig:— 
“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 

The true prophets opposed all popular delusions as well as 
all regal tyranny. Majorities were nothing to them. Right- 
eousness was mightier than multitudes, virtue was stronger 
than votes. He who sided with truth was omnipotent, for 
Jehovah was his ally. He who had Jehovah for his helper 
was more than a match for battalions. With what sublime 
faith Elijah met the hosts of Baal on Carmel! How Isaiah 
confirmed the vanishing courage of king and people, and 
rebuked their timidity when the Syrian was at the gates! 
As the true prophets were of the people, not of any special 
rank or class, they were especially free from all class or caste 
prejudices, and looked solely to the welfare of the people 
and the prevalence of righteousness. The ritualism of the 
Jewish polity, like all ritualism, was continually degenerating 
into formalism; and sacrifice was considered a substitute for 
sanctity, as saying prayers is often a substitute for praying. 
Against this hollow formalism, the prophets set their faces 
like a flint, and lifted up their voices like a trumpet. From 
Samuel to Malachi, the hollowness of formalism is denounced, 
and the worthlessness of sacrifice exposed, unless the heart is 
offered also. Samuel rebuked the king and his army who 
had preserved of the spoil of their enemies, contrary to the 
commands of God, “the sheep and oxen, the chief of the 
things which should have been utterly destroyed, that they 
might sacrifice unto the Lord their God,” and said unto 
them: “Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” And, turning to Saul, the king and com- 
mander, he says, “ Because thou hast rejected the word of 
the Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king.” 

5 
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And Saul’s house was not permitted to succeed to the 
throne, because he preferred ritualism to righteousness, sac- 
rifice to obedience, form to character. Would not giving to 
the Lord the plunder sanctify the disobedience of sharing it? 
Such is the doctrine, not seldom, of to-day as was the doc. 
trine of Saul. Men dream that fraudulent gains are accept- 
able to God and exculpatory of sin, if even a part of these 
gains is consecrated to building churches, founding theologi- 
cal schools, opening soup-houses for the poor. Money is 
gained by gambling in stocks to prepare ministers for the 
churches; and missionaries are sent to the heathen with 
money obtained by means which make heathen at home. 
If a pestilence enters our towns and cities, we hasten to our 
churches to pray and repent instead of cleansing our homes 
and streets, and thus doing works which will make prayer 
and repentance acceptable and prevailing. 

When, in the time of the second prophet Isaiah, trouble, 
sorrow, and suffering visited the people, they resorted to the 
strictest observance of the ritual, and denied themselves of 
food, and laid aside their robes, and spread sackcloth and 
ashes for a bed. But he cried aloud and spared not: he 
lifted up his voice like a trumpet, to show the people their 
transgressions and the house of Jacob their sins. He ex- 
claims : — 

“Ts it such a fast that I have chosen? 

A day for a man to afflict his soul? 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 

And to spread sackcloth and ashes under him ? 

Wilt thou call this a fast, 

And an acceptable day to the Lord ? 

Is not this the fast which I have chosen, 

To loose the bands of wickedness, 

To undo the heavy burdens, 

To let the oppressed go free, 

And that ye break every yoke? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

And that thou bring the poor that are cast out into thy house? 
When thou seest the naked that thou cover him, 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
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And thine health shall spring forth speedily ; 
And thy righteousness shall go before thee ; 
And the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward.”* — Isa. lviii., 5-8. 


With such vigorous vehemence does the prophet lift up his 
voice against the superstitious observances of the priesthood, 
the formalism of the ritual. Like the denunciations of Pa- 
pistical ritualism by Luther, these majestic rebukes of the 
great and fiery prophet must have stung the pride of the 
manipulators of ceremonies, and reminded the people that 
the offering of “pure and contrite hearts” is the only ac- 
ceptable sacrifice, and serving others the only acceptable rit- 
ual. In unison with the great prophet of Israel, our own 
prophet poet, Whittier, has sung : — 


“Lord, What may thy service be ? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


“We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone: 
He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 


“Thy litanies, sweet offices 

Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good.” 


The spirit which glowed in the later Isaiah, and uttered 
the earnest rebuke of the priesthood which I have just 
quoted, flamed no less intensely in the bosom of the earlier 
Micah and burned no less consumingly on his lips. When he 
saw the devotion of the people to rites and their neglect of 
righteousness, their scrupulousness in tithing for the Lord 
and trespassing on their fellow-men; when he saw the altars 
heaped with victims and the poor begging bread; when he 
saw the smoke of the holocaust darkening the heavens, and 
injustice blighting the hopes of the nation, he exclaims: 


*I have not followed verbally either Prof. Noyes or the received version in my 
quotations in this article. 
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“ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression,— 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
And what doth the Lord thy God require of thee 
But to do justly and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Not more startling in the ears of ceremonial churchmen 
were the anathemas of George Fox than these words of 
Micah in the ears of the priestly formalists of Israel. The 
prophets — the true prophets—were spiritual ritualists: 
they were advocates of good works as opposed to cere- 
monies. The priesthood were inclined to rely on the ritual 
exclusively. The services of the temple were, in their eyes, 
the holiest and most acceptable of all services, and in the 
worship of God they neglected their duties to men. They 
could detect a defect in the animal offered for sacrifice, but 
were blind to the leprosy of the doers of injustice. The 
prophets saw the injustice and wrong around them for which 
men were excusing themselves, because the choicest of the 
herd and flock were given to the sacrifices of the altar; and 
they summoned men from the sacrifice of beasts to the 
sacrifice of their time, of their comfort, of their means, for 
the rescue of men from debasement and of their country 
from ruin. Hence, the prophets were the great conservators 
of a spiritual religion, while observing the ritual; the per- 
sistent opposers of all wrongs; the vindicators of all the 
oppressed and defrauded; and the advocates of a religion 
of * good works.” 

The true prophets,as I have already said, were not a 
class, a family, as the priests were. The prophetic gift was 
not an office. The son did not inherit the mission of the 
father, much less his inspiration ; and, therefore, the prophets 
were reformers of abuses, defenders of the wronged. Evil 
doers, however high or low, on thrones or on refuse heaps, 
were rebuked and denounced. Monarchs stood in terror 
before them, and they overthrew dynasties and crowned 
kings. These prophets, to use modern speech, were the 
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leaders of the party of progress, as the priests and false 
prophets were the leaders of the party of immobility, of 
permanence. The chief ambition of the priests was to keep 
all things as they were, that of the prophets to improve 
them. Hence, when the affairs of the people became 
unendurable at the close of the tribal anarchical period of 
the judges, when the despicable sons of Eli defiled the rites 
of religion as well as disregarded all righteousness, and 
were slain for their impiety, Samuel, who had been edu- 
cated in the temple, but not of the family of Aaron, and 
therefore not of the priestly order, set about establishing a 
new system of civil government, as the old one of independ- 
ent tribes had failed. Invasion from abroad and commotion 
and civil strife at home had impoverished and demoralized 
the people. The independent action of the several tribes 
with no central government had failed, as our pre-constitu- 
tional confederated government failed. Samuel saw it, and 
set about remedying it with all the ardor of a prophet 
and all the wisdom of a statesman. The demand for a 
king he did not gratify at once; but he taught the people 
what a kingly government would be, and what they must 
expect under it before he called Saul and anointed him 
king, thus establishing a monarchy on the fragments of 
their wrecked democracy, constituting the twelve distinct 
tribes one nation. 

Saul was a bold, a brave, a vigorous, and barbarous 
king. Rough and unlettered and lawless, notwithstanding 
the little time he spent in the school of the prophets, he 
was not permitted to found a royal family, and David was 
called by Samuel to be Saul’s successor. Nathan, the great 
prophet in the time of David and the historian of his reign 
as well as the rebuker of his domestic perfidy, transferred 
the succession to the throne from David’s eldest son, Adon- 
ijah, to Solomon. 

Such was the political and civil influence of the prophet 
in these days. That there were heart-burnings kindled by 
these changes is true; but that they were not permitted to 
break out into consuming fires shows the great political and 
popular influence of these men. 
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But such interference with the regular succession could 
not always be made peaceably. At the death of Solomon, 
the prophet Ahijah undertook to change the succession 
from Rehoboam to Jeroboam, and thereby sundered the 
kingdom ; and Jeroboam, instead of ascending his father’s 
throne, set up his throne at Shechem in Mount Ephraim, 
and dwelt there, king over the ten revolted tribes. The 
time would fail me to tell how in later times Isaiah was the 
counsellor of Uzziah and Hezekiah, and Jeremiah of Jehoia- 
kim and Jehoiachin and Zedekiah. Always rebuking in- 
justice and demanding righteousness as the only safety of 
the nation, no precedents bound them in their action. They 
followed the law of righteousness as supreme, and not the 
law of ordinances, which was subordinate. 

And as the prophets were reformers, always predicting 
something better than the present and laboring to achieve 
it, we shall find that they were most numerous and most 
active in the critical periods of the history of the nation. 
When Jeroboam set up his altar and calf-idol at Bethel, 
thus violating the fundamental article of the Hebrew con- 
stitution and introducing idolatry into the very ritual of 
their religion, the true prophets arose on every hand to 
rebuke the transgressors and warn the people; and, for 
about two centuries after the division, the prophets whose 
names have come down to us were mostly confined to the 
northern kingdom, where idolatry most abounded. All the 
schools of prophetic instruction were in the kingdom of 
Israel, with, perhaps, the exception of the one at Ramah. 
There were schools at Carmel, Jericho, Gilgal, and Bethel. 
The students in these schools were so numerous that we 
read of “fifties” and “hundreds” in company, showing 
that the schools were well attended and the demand on the 
services of the graduates abundant. The most eminent of 
these men were unquestionably those whose names have 
come down to us,— Ahijah, and Iddo, the historian of the 
period, and Jehu, Obadiah, Micaiah, and Oded, and, chief 
of all, Elijah and Elisha. These two, especially Elijah, were 
the Knoxes and the Luthers of their times. Vehement, 
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bold, eloquent, apparently without the culture of the 
schools, they denounced the idolatrous and licentious rul- 
ers and people and false prophets and priests in the severest 
and most startling language, rugged as the cliffs of Leba- 
non, fiery as the peaks of Sinai. It was in the northern 
kingdom that rebellion against the true God was most 
extreme and defiant, and hence there the early prophets 
were most active and condemnatory. 

But few names of these heroic preachers of righteousness 
of this period have been preserved in the annals of the 
kingdom of Judah, only those of Azariah, Hanani, and 
Eliezer; and their influence appears to have been far less 
powerful in the court of the kings and in the dwellings and 
assemblies of the people than those of the northern king- 
dom. Very few of the fragments of the addresses of the 
prophets of this period are extant. That they wrote, espe- 
cially the annals of their times, if not their discourses, is evi- 
dent from the references made to their writings in the 
historical books which have been preserved. The works of 
Samuel and Gad and Nathan, who wrote the life of David, 
are mentioned; and Nathan and Iddo are said to have writ- 
ten the life of Solomon. 

Another historic period in which the prophets promi- 
nently appear is that of the approaching destruction of the 
northern kingdom and the captivity of its people, the ten 
tribes. The earliest writings which have come down to us, 
informing us of the prophetic style, are of this period. Joel, 
Amos, and Hosea prophesied at this time; and fragments, 
precious relics of these writings, have been preserved. In 
the southern kingdom, the kingdom of Judah, arose the 
great prophets,— Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, and Zechariah,— 
mighty men in word and deed, rebuking kings and priests 
and people as the storm of war was gathering in the north, 
and the great Assyrian power was carrying away the cap- 
tives of Israel. 

Then again, when the Babylonian empire threatened 
the southern kingdom with captivity, another company of 
prophets arose “to cry aloud and spare not to turn away 
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the people from their sins,” and thus save the nation from 
destruction. But all in vain. Zephaniah and Habakkuk 
and Obadiah and the noble Jeremiah, all exhorted and 
promised and threatened in vain. The storm of war burst 
upon the nation. Jerusalem was destroyed, and the people 
were carried away captive. And over the ruins of city 
and nation rose no hymn of praise, floated no cloud of 
incense; but among this desolation were heard only the 
mournful strains of lamentation which were breathed from 
the disconsolate heart of Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel cheered the hearts of the people in their cap- 
tivity, and the second Isaiah inspired them with faith that 
the hour of their return was not only sure, but near, as 
the voice in the wilderness was even then crying, “ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” Haggai 
and Zechariah and Malachi encouraged the returned cap- 
tives in rebuilding their temple and re-establishing their 
worship, and with the promise of a more glorious temple 
and more spiritual worship, when the “sun of righteousness 
should arise with healing in his wings.” So the line of the 
Old Testament prophets closes with the first rays of the 
great morning gilding the east, which had been announced 
in clearer and clearer tones from the day when the promise 
was made to Abraham, the great and enterprising head of 
the nation, that in his “seed all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the office and mission and influ- 
ence of the order of the prophets among the Hebrews. It 
will be seen that they were the reformers of their nation 
and their age, in most respects, if not in all, like the reform- 
ers of other nations and ages. They met substantially the 
same difficulties and fate as those which have overtaken 
other reformers in all ages. Some lived to see the fruit of 
their labors and sufferings, and some died without the sight. 
But the words which they spake and the lives which they 
lived have been the vocabulary and inspiration of God’s 
chosen ministers of truth in all ages and nations. 

Samuel, who may be said to be the founder of the pro- 
phetic order, was as stern and severe as the Puritanic Crom- 
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well, and much like him. He was a statesman of unim- 
peachable integrity and vigorous piety. His office, as an 
enthroner and dethroner of kings, brought him no emolu- 
ment and much condemnation. After he had crowned Saul, 
when the people were assembled at Gilgal, he opens his 
whole heart to the great assembly, and appealed to their 
knowledge of his life and administration in proof of his in- 
tegrity in most touching language, as reported by the his- 
torian. ‘“ Behold,” he says, “I am old and gray-headed, and 
I have walked before you from my childhood unto this day. 
Behold, here I am, witness against me before the Lord. 
Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I taken? or 
whom have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith? And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any man’s 
hand.” Well did Grotius call him “the Jewish Aristides.” 
And when Samuel died, says the eloquent Dean Stanley, 
“all the Israelites, not a party or a fragment of them, were 
gathered together around him who had been the father of 
all alike, and lamented him and buried him in the midst 
of the house he had consecrated by his long unblemished 
career, in his house at Ramah, and no man knoweth his 
sepulchre unto this day.” Tradition locates this place on 
a lofty hill which has borne his name, Neby Samuel, for 
centuries, and which “overlooks the whole of that ‘broad 
table-land on which the fortunes of the Jewish monarchy, 
established by him, were afterwards unrolled. Its towering 
eminence, from which the pilgrims to the Holy Land first 
obtain their view of Jerusalem, is no unfit likeness of the 
solitary grandeur of the prophet himself, living and dying 
in the very midst and centre of the future glory of his coun- 
try.” As Peter was the “rock” on which the Christian 
Church was built, so Samuel was the rock on which the 
Jewish kingdom was built. Malachi, the last of the long 
line of prophets whose writings are contained in our Bible, 
like the saintly John Wesley, rebukes with tenderer voice 
the follies and vices of his people, and glows with holy 
6 
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enthusiasm as he unveils in briefest words the coming of 
the glorious time when righteousness shall be as universal 
as the race, and all men shall know the Lord, from the least 
to the greatest. 

Of the influence of these prophets, John Stuart Mill 
speaks as follows: “The Egyptian hierarchy, the paternal 
despotism of China, were very fit instruments for carrying 
these nations up to the point of civilization which they 
attained. But, having reached that point, they were 
brought to a permanent halt for want of mental liberty and 
individuality, requisites of improvement which the institu- 
tions which had carried them thus far utterly prevented 
them from acquiring; and, as the institutions did not break 
down and give place to others, further improvements 
stopped. The Jews, a comparatively insignificant Ori- 
ental people, offer a perfect contrast to this. They, too, 
had an absolute monarchy and a hierarchy. These subdued 
them, as they had other Oriental nations, to industry and 
order, and gave them national life. But neither their kings 
nor their priests obtained, as in those other countries, the 
exclusive moulding of their character. Their religion gave 
existence to an inestimably precious unorganized body or 
order of men called Prophets. They were a power in the 
nation, often more than a match for kings and priests, 
and kept up in that little corner of the earth the antago- 
nism of influences, which is the only real security for con- 
tinued progress. Religion, consequently, was not there — 
what it has been in so many other places — a éonsecration of 
all that was once established, and a barrier against further 
improvement. The remark of a distinguished Hebrew, that 
the prophets were in Church and State the equivalent of the 
modern liberty of the press, gives a just but not an adequate 
conception of the part fulfilled in national and universal his- 
tory by this great element of Jewish life, by means of which 
the persons most eminent in genius and moral feeling could 
not only denounce and reprobate, with the direct authority 
of the Almighty, whatever appeared to them deserving of 
such treatment, but could give forth better and higher in- 
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terpretations of the national religions, which thenceforth 
became a part of the religion. Accordingly, whoever can 
divest himself of the habit of reading the Bible as if it was 
one book (written by one author, God), which until lately 
was equally inveterate in Christians and unbelievers, sees 
with admiration the vast interval between the morality 
and religion of the Pentateuch, or even of the historical 
books and the morality and religion of the prophecies, a 
distance as wide as between these last and the Gospels. 
Conditions more favorable to progress could not easily 
exist. Accordingly, the Jews, instead of being stationary 
like other Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the most pro- 
gressive people of antiquity, and jointly with them have 
been the starting-point and main propelling agency of mod- 
ern cultivation.” (Rep. Gov., 41, 42.) 

De Wette, one of the most eminent Hebrew critics of 
this century and rather slow to believe, says “that the 
prophets broke through the symbolic forms, rose to a spir- 
itual yiew of them, and served the cause of truth by pro- 
claiming the Word of God, while the priests remained at- 
tached to the symbols, and preserved them in their ancient 
restrictions and narrownesse Thus, it was the office of the 
prophets to purify and extend the influence of religion and 
morality.” (Parker’s De Wette, Vol. I., p. 353.) 

“ The prophets,” says Davidson, an English critic of high 
rank and radical withal (Introd. O. T., Vol. II., p. 456), 
“were the highest statesmen, recognizing most clearly the 
importance of religious principles to give political integ- 
rity. They were the heroes of divine truth, patriotic, pious, 
bold men, with a strong ethical feeling of justice and right, 
and a glowing zeal for Jehovah’s honor and service. Their 
spiritual perceptions were aroused and elevated and inten- 
sified. Mankind owes them a debt of eternal gratitude.” 
Bunsen, the great scholar of the age, well says “that they 
were not only prophets of their nation, but of humanity. 
By their lofty example as well as by the principles they 
announced, they educated not only their own generation, 
but all succeeding ones. Christianity itself embodied 
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and perfected their principles. They were not, however, 
exempted from human frailty and national contractedness. 
They were men like ourselves in all the variety of personal 
gifts and deficiencies. But they had a divine mission and 
noble impulse, which carried them into a higher strain and 
sphere than prosaic mortals reach.” Milton writes,— 


“Tn them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 


Worthily and well have these great and competent wit- 
nesses spoken. Grand men were these old prophets, when 
we remember the age in which they lived. Nay, they were 
grand men for any age; for they were the heroic defenders 
of the right at whatever cost, exalting character above cus- 
tom, righteousness above ritual, sanctity of heart above 
sanctity of altar, and their prophecies are as fragrant with 
devotion as was the holy place with incense. Let their 
memory be hallowed through all the ages. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 


THE ART OF REMBRANDT.* 


The moment we attempt to understand or characterize 
any man of genius, we find that we must go a long way 
back of his birth and his particular individuality. For the 
greatest genius, while it is always strikingly individual, is 
always strikingly representative also. The man sums up his 
country and his age. Little men can be sufficiently under- 
stood as isolated products, but great men never. Detach 


* L’@uvre Complet de Rembrandt, décrit et commenté par M. Charles Blanc, 
Ancien Directeur des Beaux-Arts. Catalogue raisonné de toutes les Eaux-fortes du 
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J. Cherbuliez. 

* Artist Biographies.” Rembrandt. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1878. 

“Tilustrated Biographies of Great Artists.” Rembrandt. By John W. Mollet, 
B.A., Officier de I’Instruction Publique, France. 


Artin the Netherlands. By H. Taine. Translated by John Durand. Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1871. 
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Dante, Cervantes, Shakspere, Goethe, Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, from their local and temporal environ- 
ment, and they become, each in turn, absolutely incompre- 
hensible. If we would understand the art of Rembrandt, 
our first duty and necessity is to orient ourselves, to find 
out where we are and our relation to the east and west 
and north and south of the esthetic world. 

Speaking roughly, we distinguish three great periods in the 
history of painting and the plastic arts: the first in Greece, 
attaining its maximum in the age of Pericles, the fifth cen- 
tury before our era; the second in Italy, culminating in the 
opening decades of the sixteenth century (Raphael was 
born in the same year with Luther, 1483); the third in the 
Low Countries, Belgium and Holland, where the culmina- 
tion was about a century later. Rubens died in 1640, and 
Rembrandt in 1669. Doubtless there has been a good deal 
of painting and sculpture of a high order outside of these 
periods. But, for the most part, it has been related to these 
as preparation or result. The great Greek period rolled its 
flood, like Arethusa’s fabled stream, under the Adriatic, and 
reappeared in Italy, leaving the trophies of its genius, thick 
as pebbles on a beach, all over the peninsula. So, too, the 
great Italian period attained its latest efflorescence in a for- 
eign soil. In Italy, the parent stock put forth such pretty 
flowers as Julio Romano and Guido Reni. In Spain, the 
transplanted shoot bloomed out into the magnificent portrait- 
ure of Velasquez and Murillo’s union of contradictories,— 
a union so.complete that it is hard to say whether he could 
paint more perfectly a beggar cracking lice or the immacu- 
late Madonna standing on the crescent moon, dizzy with 
rapture, conscious of the germinating God. The art of Ger- 
many, as represented by the great names of Diirer and Hol- 
bein, was a more indigenous growth; but it illustrated and 
it made no period at all comparable with the three great 
periods I have already named. With Diirer, the sentiment 
of beauty was “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
His most powerful engravings, “ Melancholia” and “The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil,” are elaborate allegories, sub- 
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lime conundrums which have provoked a thousand guesses, 
none of them wholly satisfactory. 

Of the three great art periods, each was related equally 
with the others to the place and time of its appearance ; and 
a greater mistake would not be possible than to imagine 
that they might have been interchangeable, that the art of 
Phidias could have flourished in seventeenth-century Hol- 
land, or the art of Rubens or Rembrandt in Periclean 
Greece. 

In Periclean Greece, the body was the man. The ideal 
man was the physical man in perfect health and training,— 
the athlete, the runner, the wrestler in the games. The 
bath, the stadium, the palestrum,— these were the really 
sacred institutions in the time of Pericles. They repre- 
sented the most passionate enthusiasm of the time. And 
this enthusiasm expressed itself in art. In Greek art, the 
statue was the centre about which everything revolved. 
Even the temple was subordinate to this, a convenience for 
housing it. And “the nude,” the propriety and morality 
of which we now debate so much, which can be studied in 
our day by men still Greeks at heart only at the greatest 
disadvantage,— about this in the time of Pericles there was 
no debate, no question, no suspicion. The daily life of the 
people made the nude in art as natural as eating or sleep- 
ing. At the bath, in the gymnasium, in the public games, 
men breathed an atmosphere of beauteous form till it would 
seem its sensuous implications were almost wholly swal- 
lowed up in its abounding spiritual significance. The tem- 
ples, streets, and squares were filled with statues divinely 
simple in their clothing or in their lack of any whatsoever. 
In Athens, they outnumbered the flesh and blood inhabi- 
tants of the city. When Greece was conquered by the 
Roman arms, thousands of these statues emigrated to the 
imperial capital. Some years ago, seventy thousand of them 
had already been exhumed in Rome. And this miraculous 
resurrection is still going on. Only a people whose vital 
air was beauty and to whom the unimpeded human form 
was the most beautiful and noble object under heaven could 
have had this wonderful experience. 
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But all of this was changed. The Christian religion be- 
came the religion of the Roman Empire. But not before it 
had itself become the prey of both a Judeo-Persian and an 
Alexandrian dualism, contemptuous of matter and of the 
human body as its concrete representative. The result is 
only too well-known. It was asceticism in life and art. 
The Periclean Greek prided himself upon his strength. 
The Christian monk prided himself upon his weakness. The 
Periclean Greek prided himself upon his cleanness. The 
Christian hermit boasted that he had not washed his face for 
thirty years. When he talked of “this corruption,” he was 
not using idle words. As was the life, so also was the art. 
This reached its acme in painting Jesus as a leper. Examine 
a collection of Byzantine and other pre-Raphaelite pictures, 
such as that arranged by Mr. Jarves a few years ago. Such 
men and women would have good reason to be ashamed 
of their bodies. They are consumptives, each and all. 
They are a lean, cadaverous, bloodless set of painted 
corpses. At times, as in the work of Fra Angelico, these 
wan and wasted faces have an expression of tenderness and 
sweetness that captivates our fancy, a soft gleaming as of 
the moonlight upon graveyard mounds. But this is infre- 
quent. 

So it was that, as an object of esthetic admiration, the 
body died and was buried in a deep and noisome grave. 
Its sleep was centuries long. Then, it began to stir. So 
darkly housed, it heard above its head the tramp of the cru- 
saders returning from the East and bringing with them the 
literature and the arts of ancient Greece. The Italian 
Renaissance was a many-sided development. The resurrec- 
tion of the body was its most conspicuous feature. As an 
object of thought and feeling, the body rose from the deep 
grave of ignominy in which it had so long been buried, and 
entered on a new and glorified existence. Compare the 
work of Raphael and Titian and Michael Angelo and Cor- 
reggio with that of their immediate and remoter prede- 
cessors. The admiration of these men for the human form 
attained to the proportions and dignity of a worship, a 
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religion. “The word made flesh” was to them no far-off, 
isolated event. Their labor and their joy was to reproduce 
in forms of art what seemed to them the most beautiful 
thing in the divine creation, the human body in its com- 
pletest health and its most noble action. This general dis- 
position was subject to various local conditions and to the 
individuality of various men. The time did not admit of 
such free study and frank exhibition of the nude as the 
Greek period. Hawthorne objected to Greenough’s nude 
statue of Washington (he has certain bed-clothes lying 
across his knees) that Washington was “born with his 
clothes on.” The Madonnas of Raphael were not. Under 
those simple draperies are such graceful forms that it must 
have caused the artist many a pang to veil their loveliness. 
Michael Angelo generally refused to make the base conces- 
sion. To understand his art, you must appreciate the dig- 
nity of his moral sentiment confronted by an atheistic pope 
presiding over a rapacious and incestuous court. Hence, 
statues brooding over wrongs and miseries to speak of 
which would be the sculptor’s doom. “ While such things 
last, better to be mere stone.” But as we need the crimes 
of the Borgias and the Medicis to interpret him, so do we 
need the materia) splendor of Venice to interpret the mate- 
rial splendor in the art of Veronese. He floated off upon 
his palette all the magnificence of those merchant princes 
who heaped their palaces with the spoil which their adven- 
turous traffickers brought to them from near and far, vessels 
of beaten gold, stuffs woven with fair colors. Life was a 
pageant then and there. The painter’s brush immortalized 
the pageant. 

Meantime, how was it in the north? All the great 
painters of the Italian Renaissance had done their work 
and put on immortality before either of the two mighty 
ones who take rank with them in the north had brought 
the first-fruits of their genius to the altar of the beautiful. 
The dates are instructive. Michael Angelo died in 1564, 
Titian in 1576 at the age of ninety-nine, Paul Veronese in 
1588, and Tintoretto in 1594. At this time, Rubens was 
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seventeen years old, and Rembrandt had twelve or thir- 
teen years more to tarry in the pre-existent heavens. But, 
though the greatest did not arrive so quickly here as in the 
south, art in the Low Countries had had a long and honor- 
able history before its period of grandest efflorescence. 

In the iconoclastic ardors of the sixteenth century, much 
of the earliest art-work of the Dutch and Flemings must 
have been consumed. The art of the Van Eycks was no 
beginning. It was a reformation. It marked a northern 
Renaissance. What was most characteristic of it was the 
realistic treatment of religious subjects. The faces in these 
pictures, crowded with men and women, have no stereo- 
typed character, but a remarkable individuality. The Van 
Eycks, the Van der Weyders, Mabuse, Hans Memling, and 
Quintin Matsys must have introduced hundreds of portraits 
into their altar-pieces and other sacred paintings. The art 
of these men, all Flemish painters (Belgians, we should now 
say), dates from midway of the fourteenth to midway of 
the sixteenth century. It is an art which is completely 
dominated by religion, so far as subject is concerned. But 
it is the art of a people whose religion was still Roman 
Catholic, and still profoundly ecclesiastical. The subjects 
were seldom Biblical. They were allegorical. The pictures 
were dogmas and mysteries translated into form and color. 
The unities of time and space were wholly disregarded. In 
one and the same picture, we have the crucifixion and the 
priest performing the miracle of transubstantiation. But, 
whatever the subject and the method, the life of a people 
will out in its art. It was a crowded, busy life,—that of 
the Dutch and Flemings. What pictures are so crowded 
and busy as theirs! It was a life rejoicing in itself, and 
proud of its great princes and merchants. All this the 
pictures tell. For Van Eyck, some noble prince or burgher 
face was good enough,for the Almighty, as he has painted 
him, replete with dignity, in his famous “ Adoration of the 
Lamb.” This people took immense delight in pageantry. 
The Van Eycks, the Van der Weyders, Hans Memling, 
and Quintin Matsys apprehended religion, dogma, sacra- 

7 
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ment, all in terms of pageantry. Hans Makart, our modern 
Veronese-and-Rubens, our painter par excellence of material 
splendor, has painted a picture of an Antwerp pageant 
which has given offence to some excellent people. We 
have a description of that pageant from the hand of Albert 
Diirer. It was on the occasion of an entry by Charles V. 
in 1520. There were four hundred triumphal arches, two 
stories high and forty feet long, decorated with paintings. 
But the most striking feature of the pageant was certain 
allegorical representations, the parts in which were taken by 
young girls of the best bourgeois class, clothed in the thin- 
nest gauze. 

This pageant was but one of many. Enormous wealth 
begat lavish expenditure. There was everywhere the most 
exquisite lace, the costliest tapestry, fabrics threaded with 
gold and heavy with the weight of precious stones. Should 
not the painters clothe their glorified saints and martyrs, 
their Madonna, Christ, and God with the best they could 
afford? They did so. And when, as time went on, art 
became less and less ecclesiastical, the passion for material 
splendor still survived. Who fonder than Rubens of paint- 
ing men and women magnificently dressed? And Rem- 
brandt will load his darling Saskia with barbaric splendor, 
and paint himself wearing three necklaces at once, and ruin 
himself by spending all his earnings, and his wife’s fortune 
into the bargain, upon splendid bric-a-brac. 

From the Van Eycks to Quintim Matsys there was con- 
siderable development. The dogma and the sacrament be- 
came less engrossing. Ecclesiasticism no longer engrossed 
the total energy of art. The “Two Misers” of Matsys is 
an excellent tide-mark. Let it rise a little higher, and it 
will touch Rubens’s feet. The supernatural has been every- 
thing, but now the era of the natural begins. “One is 
tempted,” says Taine, “to address even the sacred person- 
ages of Matsys thus: ‘You are alive. One effort more! 
Come, bestir yourselves. Shake off the middle age entirely. 
Depict the modern man for us, as you find him within you 
and outside of you. Paint men vigorous, healthy, and con- 
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tent with existence.’” It was reserved for Rubens to do 
this. Between the prophecy of Matsys and his great fulfil- 
ment, the northern painters contracted a certain itch for 
the Italian masters. The result was neither one thing nor 
another, neither good northern art nor good Italian. ‘“ Like 
a small river receiving a large stream, the mingled waters 
of which are disturbed until the foreign affluent imposes its 
more powerful tint on the entire current, so do we find the 
national style invaded by the Italian, dappled irregularly 
and in places, gradually disappearing, only rarely rising to 
the surface, and at last sinking into obscure depths, while 
the other displays itself in the light and attracts universal 
attention.” But wait a little, and you shall see this stream 
receive another confluent, which shall inundate its banks 
and convert its dallying waters into a torrent flashing 
and glooming beneath alternate sunlight and shadow. . In 
Rubens and Rembrandt, the north will rise in insurrection 
against the domination of the south. But as in the politi- 
cal insurrection which rocked the cradle of Rubens, so in 
the wsthetic; the insurrection will be more successful in 
Holland than in Belgium; the art of Rembrandt will be 
differentiated from that of Titian and Veronese much more 
widely than that of Rubens. 

“Does he mix blood with his paint?” asked an Italian 
painter, confronting a picture of Rubens. If he did not, it 
was not because there was not plenty of it flowing in his 
time. The Thirty Years’ War had eight more years to drag 
out of unexampled misery at the time of his death. But 
the prime of Rubens coincided with the period midway 
between the beginning of these horrors and the end of the 
long struggle of the Low Countries with Spain,— a struggle 
of which the genius of Motley has made some of us par- 
takers, and should make us all. In this struggle, thirty 
thousand martyrs are credited to Charles V., about twenty 
thousand to Philip II, his son, among the Flemings. 
Eventually the southern provinces succumbed to their 
tormentors, though not till Antwerp had lost half its 
population, and Ghent and Bruges a still larger proportion. 
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The Roman Catholic religion was established to the exclu- 
sion of all others. But, while the show of victory was on 
the side of Spain, the substance was with the Flemings. 
Political rights were conceded. The arm of persecution 
was relaxed. When Parma heard of heresy, he closed his 
ears; when it was visible, he shut his eyes. The last victim 
was in 1597, an old sempstress who was buried alive. Peace 
brought prosperity. The depopulated cities were repeo- 
pled. Again, the clouds dropped fatness on the fallow land. 
Again, the ports were thronged with merchantmen. The 
ecclesiastical order was inverted. They had had their Lent, 
now came the Carnival. The splint was off the arm. Re- 
joicing in its freedom, it reached out to clasp the various 
good of life. As had been the darkness, so was now the 
light ; as had been the gloom, so was now the gayety. 

The one man who summed up more perfectly than any 
other this splendor of materialistic joy was Peter Paul 
Rubens, wearing the names of two apostles, but a very 
pagan in his heart; formally a Catholic, but practically a 
worshipper of nothing but beauty and pleasure and joy and 
sensuous magnificence. His religious paintings are many, 
but they are not religious. What bountiful Madonnas! 
What buxom Magdalens! Like his predecessors, he was in 
love with Italy; went there, and admired its art; wrote 
his name Pietro Paolo Rubens, as if he were himself an 
Italian. But he was a Fleming through and through, and 
painted Flemings only, whether he called them goddesses 
or Madonnas, saints or sirens. Let us hear what Ruskin 
has to say concerning this man and his art : — 


A man long trained to love the monk’s vision of Fra Angelico turns 
in, proud and ineffable disgust from the first work of Rubens which he 
encounters on his return across the Alps. But is he right in his indig- 
nation? He has forgotten that, while Angelico prayed and wept in his 
olive shade, there was different work doing in the dark fields of Flanders : 
wild seas to be banked out, endless canals to be dug, and boundless 
marshes to be drained, hard ploughing and harrowing of the frosty clay, 
careful breeding of the stout horses and cattle, close setting of brick walls 
against cold winds and snow; much hardening of hands and gross stout- 
ening of bodies in all this; gross jovialities of harvest-homes and Christ- - 
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mas feasts which were to be the reward of it; rough affections and 
sluggish imaginations; fleshy, substantial, iron-shod humanities, but 
humanities still,— humanities which God had his eye upon, and which 
won perhaps here and there as much favor in his sight as the wasted 
aspects of the whispering monks of Florence. And are we to suppose 
that there is no nobility in Rubens’ masculine and universal sympathy 
with all this, and in his large human rendering of it, gentleman though 
he was by birth and feeling and education and place, and, when he chose, 
lordly in conception also. He had his faults,— perhaps great and lament- 
able faults,— though more those of his time and country than his own. 
He has neither cloister breeding nor boudoir breeding, and is very unfit 
to paint either in missals or annuals; but he has an open sky and world- 
wide breeding in him that we may not be offended with, fit alike for 
king’s court, knight’s camp, or peasant’s cottage. 

How did it happen that the work of Rembrandt, only a 
few miles away, comparatively speaking, and so nearly con- 
temporary, was so different from this of Rubens,—as dif- 
ferent from it in many respects, and these important, as 
from the work of the Italian schools, though not without 
many and vital points of agreement. It happened most of 
all because Rembrandt was not Rubens, but had an indi- 
viduality as marked and striking as his Flemish neighbor. 
Again, the birth and training and social standing of the men 
were different. These things had their effects. The mag- 
nificence of Rembrandt, his material splendor, is always an 
exotic compared with Rubens’s, who went to the court of 
Philip III. of Spain so splendidly arrayed that the king 
dreaded the contagion of his opulence among his nobles. 
But, yet again, the history of Holland in immediate con- 
nection with the life of Rembrandt was different from that 
of Belgium. The Dutch had taken Holland, having had 
no Celtic Walloon element of internal weakness to enfeeble 
them in the struggle with Philip of Spain. They made a 
harder fight than their neighbors, and they pushed the Span- 
iard to the wall. The reformed religion triumphed, and 
became the national faith. In this fact alone inheres the 
secret of an immense distinction between Rubens and Rem- 
brandt. In Holland, Rubens would have found his occupa- 
tion gone. Calvinism did not summon art to decorate hér 
churches. She preferred them naked as the rock. The 
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human body, however, she preferred draped and concealed. 
If Rembrandt could have painted the splendid nudities of 
Rubens, there ‘would have been no market for his goods. 
It is interesting to imagine what he would have done if 
he had had Rubens’s opportunity. But, as it was, he did 
enough. 

One can read anywhere the details of his biography ; and, 
therefore, these need not detain us long. The day of his 
birth, July 15, is certain, but not the year. It was 1606 or 
1607. The story that he was born in a mill, and that his 
passion for effects of concentrated light and shadow dated 
from his watching the sunbeams struggling through the 
chinks in the roof and illuminating the dusty air is not 
worthy of credence. The mill-born Rembrandt is a myth, 
a solar myth, so far as it concerns the explanation of his 
passion for concentrated effects of light and shadow. His 
parents were well-to-do people of the middle class. His 
father’s face for some reason did not invite his skill. His 
mother he painted and etched many times over and in 
various costumes. 

One of his latest portraits of her is one of the most beau- 
tiful of his many representations of old age,—its wrinkled 
skin, its palsy-shaking hands, its touching helplessness. Har- 
men Gerritsoon, the father of our Rembrandt Harmentzoon, 
would have made a scholar of his younger son, and sent him 
to a Latin teacher to prepare for the Leyden Academy. But 
his heart was set upon a different course of life. He would 
be a painter. Some say that there was painting in his blood 
upon the mother’s side. Enough that there was painting 
in the air. - Leyden had a score of artists; and Rembrandt 
was permitted to study with one of these, Swanenburg, 
who had himself studied in Italy. Rembrandt remained 
with him three years, and then went to Amsterdam and 
studied with Pieter Lastmann. His name was ominous; for 
he was the last man that Rembrandt studied with, and he 
was with him only six months. Then, he went back to Ley- 
den, and for seven years lived with his parents. These 
years to him were Luther’s Wartburg, Paul’s Arabia,—a 
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period of quiet waiting and of ever-deepening consecration. 
Very faithful and loving must have been his study, during 
all these years, of the Dutch landscape and the faces of his 
every-day companions, and the play of light and shadow 
over all, and especially of the methods by which he could 
enable others to see what he himself had seen. Doubtless, 
if he had desired it, he might have gone to Italy, as was the 
custom of the time; and, had he gone, his individuality, I 
doubt not, would have withstood the tide of beauty, that 
would have beat against it there, as steadfastly as the dikes 
of Holland, with their foundations carried down two hun- 
dred feet into the earth, withstand the Northern Sea. But 
apparently Italy was not for him the candle that it was for 
other artist-moths. What he desired was to see things as 
they were, not as Raphael or Titian had seen them, and to 
paint them as he saw them. 

Not till 1628 do we meet with etchings which are indu- 
bitably Rembrandt’s, and not till 1630 with oil-paintings. 
In 1630, he was twenty-three years old. His first etchings 
are of his mother’s face,— how well he must have come to 
know its softening contour and its deepening lines !—and, 
next following, some of his own. No other artist painted 
and etched himself so often. Not that he was so very 
handsome or imagined himself so. “I talk about myself,” 
said Thoreau, “because I know more about myself than 
about anybody else.” Rembrandt painted himself for the 
same reason. His face was always accessible; and so we 
have a procession of his portraits from ruddy youth up to 
the grand climacteric, in every variety of costume from the 
simplest to the most fanciful. 

In 1630, Rembrandt betook himself to Amsterdam. That 
the great city did not sooner draw him to itself marks the 
confidence of his self-culture, the energy of his self-reliance. 
It was then the principal commercial city of the world. 
In fifty years, its population had increased from seventy 
thousand to three hundred thousand souls. Rembrandt’s 
“School of Anatomy,” painted in 1632, is perhaps better 
known than any other picture from his hand. It repre- 
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sents Dr. Tulp, the most famous anatomist of his time, in 
the act of lecturing; his subject being the livid corpse that 
lies before him on the table. The artist’s strength is put 
forth mainly in the portrait faces of the Doctor and his asso- 
ciates who are gathered about the table. This picture indi- 
cates as well as any the channel in which the genius of 
Rembrandt and his artist contemporaries was compelled to 
flow, at least if it was going to turn the mill of daily sus- 
tenance. Protestant burghers had no taste for subjects 
taken from the classic mythology. The endless variety of 
subjects furnished by the Roman Catholic legend was 
entirely out of reach. The Bible was the creed of the 
Reformers, and hence the art of Holland was much more 
Biblical than that of their Flemish neighbors. But every- 
thing in the experience of Rembrandt’s countrymen had 
contributed to “make a man more precious than the gold 
of Ophir,” to nourish a gigantic self-respect, both corporate 
and individual. They had conquered their territory from 
the sea, walling the greedy monster out with dikes, to whose 
construction went no end of labor and expense. Friesland 
had three rows of piles for over sixty miles; Haarlem, a 
wall of granite forty feet above and two hundred below the 
level of the sea, five miles in extent. Eternal vigilance 
had been the price of safety, and even this sometimes was 
not enough. Inundations had carried off twenty, thirty, 
eighty, one hundred thousand people at a time. These 
were the larger; there had been many smaller ones. The 
State House in Amsterdam rests on a foundation made of 
thirteen thousand piles. But the whole city has the same 
foundation. So has every town and city in Friesland. 
Consider, too, that out of the territory thus fought for and 
rescued the inhabitants had made the garden of Europe. 
Their production and their manufactures and their com- 
merce were unequalled. It was something to be a fly on 
such a wheel as this. And still the half has not been told. 
Consider Holland’s recent history in Rembrandt’s time. 
Her territory had been torn away from the iron grasp of 
Philip II., a more rapacious monster than the sea. Against 
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him, the people had invoked the sea, their age-long enemy. 
They had broken down their dikes, and had let the sea flow 
in over their towns and villages, over their fields and gar- 
dens which they had perfected with such loving care. The 
fleets came sailing in over the tops of the houses. The 
sounding-lead that tasted of the onions or the carrots was 
no joke, as in the modern poem.* 

Peace had come back; with peace, a marvellous prosper- 
ity. No wonder the good people hugged themselves. No 
wonder the men who could do these things thought that 
the captains of their industry, the leaders of their guilds, 
the doctors of their medicine, theology, and law, together 
with their honorable dames, were better subjects for the 
artist than any goddess or Madonna. We talk of “man- 
hood suffrage.” Well, manhood art and womanhood art 
was the most characteristic art of Holland. And this art 
is nowhere else so finely represented as in the portraits of 
Rembrandt, those of single individuals and those of groups 
of men, such as the “ School of Anatomy ” and “ The Sortie 
of the Banning Cock Company.” 

Vosmaer, the best biographer of Rembrandt, has com- 
pared his life to one of his pictures,—in the main, a haunt 
of shadows, but with a strong light falling on some one 
spot or figure. In his life, the figure upon which the happy 
radiance falls is that of Saskia Van Ulenburgh. She became 
his wife in 1634. The bride was twenty-one, the husband 
twenty-seven years old. He found her in Friesland, far 
below the level of the sea; and yet she was no fishy mer- 
maiden, but a warm-blooded creature, 

_ “not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 
and not remarkable for her beauty, though Rembrandt may 
have had a different opinion. At any rate, he liked to paint 
her well, making three elaborate portraits of her before his 
marriage, and a great many after. 

To specify the numerous works of Rembrandt in the order 

of their appearance would be a wearisome procedure. But 


o« Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are 
Right over Old Ma’am Hackett’s garden.” —J, T, Fields, 
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we must pause a moment before “The Sortie of the Ban- 
ning Cock Company,” commonly spoken of as “ The Night 
Watch,” an entire misnomer, the time not being night and 
the persons being no watch, but the target company of 
Captain Banning Cock just sallying out for an excursion, 
and sallying out in such a living way, with so much motion 
in their limbs and faces, that, looking at the smallest pho- 
tographic representation of the picture, we almost involun- 
tarily stand aside, so that we may not be hustled by this jolly 
crowd. Inno other painting of Rembrandt’s is that strug- 
gle of light and darkness which is so characteristic of his 
work embodied with a more exquisite gradation. 

This picture which marked the culmination of his fame 
(in 1642) marked the conclusion of his happiest years and 
the beginning of his sorrow. His darling Saskia became a 
less blooming subject for his brush. The later pictures tell 
as much. In 1642, she sickened rapidly and died. The grief 
of Rembrandt for her loss was not without some sordid 
implications, for her dowry had to be made over intact to 
her son in case of her death; and Rembrandt, it seems, had 
spent it, together with much of his own earnings, in making 
his house a museum of bric-d-brac and art. Eventually, his 
magnificent collections were sold, and for a paltry sum, the 
Thirty Years’ War having so ruined the fortunes of Amster- 
dam that thousandsof houses were emptied of their inhab- 
itants. Even with the return of prosperity, Rembrandt’s 
fortunes did not perceptibly revive. Other men were 
greater favorites, notably those who had the Italian craze. 
Sometimes, for a succession of years, his brush and needle 
produced almost nothing of importance. But other years 
reveal a marvellous industry. Thrust back upon himself, his 
art became more daringly original. Often full of misery, 
the miserable side of life developed for him new attrac- 
tions. He would paint the ragged, dirty, villainous side of 
this proud and boastful city. He marries once or twice 
again, once manfully to make up for what he has done 
shamefully with a servant of his house. This is the only 
ground for the tradition that his later life was grossly sen- 
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sual. The charge of avarice which has been brought against 
him is equally incapable of proof. A foolish prodigality of 
expenditure could be predicated of him with a much greater 
show of truth. And he could give as well as spend. One 
thing is certain, that “he toiled terribly.” A list of four 
hundred verified paintings and nearly as many etchings is 
proof of an enormous industry, especially when we consider 
bow much must have escaped the harvesting and gleaning 
of the connoisseurs. His latest portraits, in 1668, repre- 
sent a man still vigorous. In one of them, he is laughing. 
Bravo! He has done less of this since the old times when 
he painted himself holding Saskia upon his knee. The next 
year there was an end of laughter and sorrow. He died 
Oct. 8, 1669. But let us trust he knows elsewhere that 
here on earth he has achieved a glorious immortality. 

Rembrandt had good friends among the wealthier and 
more cultured citizens. Conspicuous among these was the 
Burgomaster Six, whose little bridge, etched at short notice 
on a wager, the collector of etchings always loves to show. 
But it is evident that the hinges of his knees were rather 
stiff to wealth and power. He was not good at cultivating 
patronage. The middle and the lower classes had for him 
superior attractions. Perhaps because his tastes were low, 
perhaps because his humanity was broad. 

He was certainly eccentric, if we can trust the story that, 
upon the death of his favorite monkey, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to paint him into the canvas on which he was paint- 
ing a distinguished sitter. No resemblance was suggested, 
but the sitter naturally objected to this accessory. Rem- 
brandt, however, insisted that it gave the painting all its 
value ; and the sitter went to another artist, who painted him 
without the anthropoid addition. That he was capable of 
brusqueness is also probable. He did not like to have his 
paintings examined except from his predetermined point of 
view ; and, when a visitor was looking at one very closely, 
he advised him to stand back, assuring him that the paint 
was bad for the nose. This story should be circulated 
widely among persons who behave as if, with paintings, 
the organ of appreciation were the sense of smell. 
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The last great painter, the first great etcher, is the suc- 
cinctest summary of Rembrandt’s place in art that has yet 
been devised. Certain it is that in the painting of Rem- 
brandt art completed one great cycle. In him, we are as 
far removed as possible from Greek art, which was so well 
content to represent man in his general structure, an ab- 
stract type, and not an individual. Not the type, but the 
individual, was Rembrandt’s fountain of unfailing joy. The 
immense variety of human life had for him an ever-deepen- 
ing fascination. As all the viands at a third-rate hotel taste 
as if they were cooked in one and the same dish, so all the 
portraits of many a famous artist taste of the same domi- 
nant ideal. But Rembrandt could not even paint the same 
face twice in the same way. He never seemed to fall in 
love with anything that he had done, and go on copying 
it in a succession of pictures. Taking the hundreds of his 
portraits, they range through an infinite scale of difference. 
There is nothing in them corresponding to that elusive 
smile whose sinister expression haunts the faces of Da Vinci, 
attaining in the face of Mona Lisa to its most alluring mys- 
tery. But the variety of his portraits is only a part of his 
variety. His art had the complexity of human life as he 
saw it passing before him. 

Who so realistic as Rembrandt, but he was not more 
realistic than he was idealistic. His idealism was both 
objective and subjective,— objective in virtue of his won- 
drous skill in disengaging the dominant characteristics of 
any object and bringing them forward in his pictures; sub- 
jective in both a moral and a physiological sense: in a 
moral sense, in virtue of his predilection for the miserable 
side of life——he has been called the painter of beggars; 
in a physiological sense, in virtue of “a peculiar structure 
of the eye,’ which made him (in the judgment of Taine) 
“superior to all painters in the native delicacy and keen- 
ness of his optical perceptions,” and led him to find the 
highest principle of beauty in an effect of atmosphere, to 
which all his figures are subordinate. This effect of atmos- 
phere was “impregnated with the light of his own country, 
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a feeble, yellow illumination, like that of a lamp in a cellar.” 
“He felt,” says Taine, “the mournful struggle between it 
and shadow, the weakness of vanishing rays dying away in 
gloom, the tremulousness of reflections vainly clinging to 
gleaming walls, the sum of that vague multitude of half- 
darks, which, invisible to ordinary gaze, seemed in his paint- 
ings and etchings to form a submarine world dimly visible 
through an abyss of waters.” The human drama visible 
to us through this entrancing medium, appearing, vanish- 
ing, is also best described in the words of the French critic: 
“Everything which crawls and moulders in shadow, the 
stunted and deformed sprouts, the obscure crowd of the 
poor, the Jews of Amsterdam, the slimy, suffering populace 
of a great city and an unfavorable climate, the bandy-legged 
beggar, the bloated idiot, the bald skull of an exhausted 
craftsman, the pallid features of the sick, the whole of that 
grovelling array of evil passions and hideous miseries which 
infest our complex civilization like worms in a rotten 
plank.” It would be doing Rembrandt great injustice to 
suppose that he saw only this. He saw the bright and 
handsome side of life as well. He was a man, and nothing 
human was foreign to him. 

But others had seen the gala side of life as clearly as he 
saw it,— Rubens, Titian, Veronese,—and given it a more 
complete interpretation. What other saw the dark, un- 
wholesome, and uncanny side of things so clearly, or made 
it live again so wonderfully? We must go to St. Francis, 
to Jesus of Nazareth, to Gautama Buddha, for any corre- 
sponding sense of human misery. And as these had said, 
Over all this is the everlasting love, Rembrandt said, 
Over all this is the everlasting beauty. “He causeth his 
sun to rise upon the evil and the good.” This Rembrandt 
saw: that the play of light and shadow was not more won- 
derful, more mystical, upon a haughty burgher’s splendid 
doublet or in the satin folds of Saskia’s costliest gown than 
over the wan faces of the pauper population or amid the 
loathsome tatters of their scanty coverings from the damp 
and cold. Rembrandt, we are sometimes told, presented 
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the anomaly of an artist who was not a lover of beauty. 
What is meant is plain enough. He did not care for pretti- 
ness. He did not care for loveliness either of face or form. 
All this must be allowed. But not Raphael himself was 
more a lover of beauty than Rembrandt. Only while 
Raphael sought for beauty and found it and expressed it 
in the pure grace of faces sweet and calm and bodies of ideal 
symmetry, Rembrandt sought and found it and expressed it, 
not in form, nor yet in color, but in the mysterious strug- 
gle and blending of light and darkness. This predilection 
resulted in an art as poetic as the art of Raphael, but differ- 
ing from it as the poetry of Burns differs from that of Keats 
and Tennyson. 

The saying of Jesus, “If I be lifted up from the earth, I 
will draw all men unto me,” is the embodiment of a uni- 
versal principle. The artist work that has the most mate- 
rialistic root is apt to bear the flower of rarest spiritual 
beauty. It was Murillo, the painter of maculose beggars, 
who painted the immaculate virgin as no other man. It 
was Rembrandt, the painter of all vileness, who found “ in 
huts where poor men lie” the New Testament Jesus, as the 
painters of the Renaissance and the pre-Raphaelites, who 
attenuated him into a symbol, had never found him. No 
matter if the physiognomies are often Dutch. The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life. And the ‘spirit of the New 
Testament, the immense pity of Jesus for the poor and vile, 
is embodied in the paintings and the etchings of Rembrandt 
as nowhere else in all the range of Christian art. 

Akin to Murillo in his liking for beggars, he was also 
akin to him in his disdain of mythological subjects. If he 
chooses one of these, his treatment of it is burlesque, as 
when Ganymede carried off by an eagle is a strapping boy, 
held dangling by his shirt, kicking and screaming in a man- 
ner which is suggestive only by opposition of Hellenic calm. 

The claim of Rembrandt to be considered the last of the 
great painters may be resented by some brave protagonist 
of modern art. His claim to be considered the first great 
etcher does not admit of any doubt. With his needle as 
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with his brush, his industry was remarkable. Some three 
hundred and fifty of his etchings have been already classi- 
fied. The account of these given by M. Charles Blanc is 
exceedingly painstaking and sincere. A collection of single 
copies would to day be worth from $60,000 to $70,000. 
The money value of some of them has been curiously 
enhanced. Mr. Hamerton instances “ The Sleeping Dog,” 
which in 1809 brought £1 10s., and in 1841 £120, its 
advantage over ordinary copies being six inches of white 
paper inside the plate-mark, which does not appear in sub- 
sequent impressions, clearly because Rembrandt considered 
it an injury to the effect he wished to make. But the in- 
trinsic value of many of these etchings is sufficiently great. 
A few hours can hardly be spent more pleasantly than in 
looking over Mr. Keppel’s magnificent collection in New 
York. It would ill become me to enter into any discussion 
of the technical skill of Rembrandt in this delightful art, 
which happily in our own time has had a splendid rehabil- 
itation. It is enough for me to state that it is beyond dis- 
pute. Mr. Hamerton, analyzing it, finds that its secret 
inheres primarily in the fact that Rembrandt’s etching is 
always sketching; secondarily, that he etched with the most 
various degrees of abstraction, and was able to pass in 
the same plate from one degree to another with easy and 
natural gradation. Other notable qualities are the frank- 
ness with which the etched line is used,—a frankness only 
equalled, in Mr. Hamerton’s estimation, by Vandyke in his 
own time, and Seymour Haden in ours. 

The spiritual contents of Rembrandt’s etching are the 
same as the spiritual contents of his painting. He did not 
lose his identity when he laid down his brush and resorted 
to the needle and the bath. Everywhere is the same pre- 
dilection for mysterious effects of light and shade, for men 
and women of substantial character, for the infinite multi- 
formity of human life, for the flat landscapes of Holland as 
he saw them, not as he fancied that they ought to be, for 
all that is homeliest in the narratives of the Old and New 
Testament, for all that is most pathetic and humane in the 
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tradition of Jesus. Everywhere there is the same indiffer- 
ence to mere prettiness, to the delicate beauty of young 
women or the grace of manly adolescence (he was like 
Michael Angelo in this), but the same attraction to robust 
manhood and the venerableness of age. 

Could his have been the sunny, joyous life of Rubens, 
could he have basked all his life long in the warm light of 
princely patronage, the grand result of his activity as a 
painter would have been somewhat different. It would 
have left a happier and more radiant impression on the 
mind, though no difference of immediate personal circum- 
stances could, I think, have swerved him much from the 
essential characteristics of his art as they have been pre- 
served to us. Shall we regret, save on his own account, 
that his experience was not more happy and serene? Was 
it not better for the world of art and for our human sym- 
pathies that through the darkness of his own experience he 
was enabled to view with a more sympathetic eye that mis- 
ery of men which festers at the roots of opulence and power ; 
that, through loss, neglect, and the isolating tendency of his 
intense individuality, his ear became attuned to hear as the 
greatest of his contemporaries and successors never could 
“the still, sad music of humanity,” while his hand achieved 
a cunning that has interpreted for us this music in visible 
forms of daring force and a significance. which does not 


lessen as the years go on? 
JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN. 


On the 21st of February, Senator Dawes presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States the following petition, signed by nearly 
one hundred thousand men and women : — 


To the President of the United States, and to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled : — 


We, the undersigned, men and women of these United States, do most 
respectfully, but most earnestly pray our President and your most hon- 
orable body: first, to maintain all treaties with the Indians with scru- 
pulous fidelity until the compacts are modified or abrogated by the free 
and well-considered consent of the Indian tribes, which were also par- 
ties to such treaties; second, since the number of Indian children within 
the limits of the United States does not probably exceed one hundred 
thousand, or one-third of the number of children in the public schools 
of some of our large cities, and since the treaties with many tribes already 
bind our government to provide a teacher for every thirty Indian chil- 
dren among those tribes, therefore we pray that a number of common 
schools sufficient for the education of every child of every tribe may be 
provided upon their reservations, and that industrial schools also may be 
established among them; third, we pray that a title in fee-simple to at 
least one hundred and sixty acres of land may be granted to any Indian 
within the reservation occupied by his tribe, when he desires to hold 
land in severalty, and that said land shall be inalienable for twenty 
years ; fourth, we also earnestly pray for the recognition of Indian per- 
sonality and rights under the law, giving to Indians the protection of 
the laws of the United States for their persons and property, and hold- 
ing them strictly amenable to these laws, also giving them increased 
encouragement to industry, and opportunity to trade, and securing to 
them full religious liberty. 


One reads this paper. Not very unreasonable, he exclaims. 
Not a bit sentimental! Yes, humane! But chiefly, plain, prac- 
tical, sensible. Fundamentally, it is common-sense, and the les- 
sons of universal experience applied to the settlement of a dif- 
ficult and painful problem in our national life. In simple terms, 
it asks a strong race to be just to a feeble race, an educated peo- 
ple to enlighten an ignorant people, a community of settled 
industries to furnish some inducements to wandering tribes to 
give up their primitive vagrancy, and law-abiding men to 
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replace, in a considerable portion of our national domain, an- 
archy and the unbridled indulgence of the brutal passions by 
legal sanctions and requirements. As the reader comprehends 
the purport and meaning of this paper, he says, of course it was 
received with entire and cheerful approval by every member of 
the honorable body to which it was presented, whether he liked 
or disliked the savage, whether he had little or much faith in 
his capacity to improve, whether he believed that all the good 
Indians were under or above ground. The requests are so 
reasonable and so Christian, they propose to remove what has 
become a national stigma and disgrace in so honorable a manner, 
that utterly to fail, while attempting to fulfil them, would seem to 
be more becoming than not to attempt at all. 

It is, therefore, not so much with pain and indignation as with 
profound astonishment, yes, and incredulity, that we read the 
remarks attributed to the Senators from Kansas and Colorado. 
They felt called upon to treat with absolute scorn this petition of 
one hundred thousand humane and thoughtful men and women. 
They considered it necessary to term the request to grant to the 
original occupants of our soil the simplest of rights and privileges 
—rights and privileges which we freely and gladly give to the 
poorest, the most ignorant, and the most degraded foreigner who 
lands on our shores —“ sickly sentimentality,” “lack of common- 
sense,” “entire ignorance of the problem.” A large number of 
their fellow-citizens had come to recognize that, by the providence 
of God, or by the laws of nature, or by the process of evolution, 
or, at any rate, by something besides their own choice, there had 
been placed in our land three hundred thousand savages, if you 
please so to name them, but, for all that, human beings, and 
asked in calm and modest phrases that for their elevation wise 
and Christian counsels be adopted. That was all. Just as much 
as they might have asked for any child of Adam of any hue or 
clime, and no more than the poorest conscience ought to demand. 
And for this they must receive contemptuous pity or bitter con- 
demnation from senators, from law-givers, from men who are 
supposed to represent great States. To one observer, at least, 
nothing has looked more like the resurrection of that plantation 
whip, which used to be cracked over the heads of Northern men, 
whenever they dared to maintain that a black man had rights 
which a white man ought to respect. 
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What makes this exhibition in the Senate peculiarly painful 
and worthy of notice is that the actors in it are not persons of 
a low mental or moral grade. No doubt they are in most re- 
spects humane, high-minded, and intelligent. Had this petition 
concerned any other body of people, had it referred to any class 
of impoverished and oppressed workmen, or to ignorant and 
degraded white laborers resting under unjust burdens and de- 
privations, they would have welcomed it and commended it. 
It was only because these were copper-colored people, that their 
rights could not be weighed, and that their elevation could not 
be considered. The wretchedness of the whole scene is that it 
is symptomatic. It tells us that in respect to the Indian problem 
we are in danger of slipping ourselves into barbarism, of taking 
our stand not much higher than that plane of savagery upon 
which we think our victims stand. What is lamentable to know 
is, not that here and there a public man can be found to indulge 
in cruel and flippant remarks, but that, in a broad region of our 
common country, there is a wide-spread and inhuman public 
sentiment. Multitudes of men and women, in other things just 
and humane, would discourage and deride all efforts peaceably 
to solve the so-called Indian problem, and would cheer on the 
hopeless attempt bloodily to exterminate what are their fellow- 
creatures, however ignorant, debased, or savage. It shows us 
not that the people of the New England and the Middle States 
are sentimental, but that, on this point at least, the people of our 
Western plains are not Christian. It shows us that ceaseless 
agitation and ceaseless efforts are needful to force our govern- 
ment to make trial upon this forlorn if troublesome people of 
equitable treatment, of moderate enlightenment, and of the pres- 
ence of some hopeful material prospects in life. And it should 
remind Unitarian people that they have in charge the souls of 
fifteen hundred of these very Utes, of whom Senator Plumb 
speaks so disparagingly, who have shed no white blood, who have, 
for the sake of peace, yielded up many thousand miles of fair 
territory, and who, on a shrunken reservation in a new region, 
all unused to the farmer’s life, and destitute alike of his skill and 
his hardened sinews and his inherited faculty, must get out of 
the soil their living, or come into collision with their white neigh- 
bors on their old hunting-grounds,— or starve. Surely, it is for us 
to send to them a missionary who shall carry not only an earnest 
spirit and a sympathizing heart, but sense, judgment, tact, self- 
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control, courage, manliness, all those qualities which awaken the 
interest, secure the confidence, and lift up the ideas and habits 
of an uncultured people. Surely, it is for us to furnish, if the 
government does not, all the means for such education in the 
rudiments of knowledge and in the arts of life as a people‘so 
situated need. Surely, it is for us to take a score of the brightest 
of their young men and women, and send them to Captain Pratt 
and General Armstrong, to be shaped under their deft hands into 
future teachers, ministers, and guides. It is no more than our 
share. If our four hundred churches have not the men and 
women and the liberality wherewith to do this work, what is our 
Christianity worth ? = ei 


REV. I. F. WATERHOUSE. 


The death of this good minister and excellent man saddens 
us with the sense of untimeliness and loss in the sudden and too 
early ending of a course which has always been manful, earnest, 
loyal, and efficient. His several ministries have left the impress 
of a wise and faithful worker; and he has left many warmly 
attached and grateful hearts among his parishioners, and through 
the churches in whose pulpits and conference gatherings his voice 
was always welcomed and his character held in warm esteem. 
We are glad to publish a considerable portion of the funeral 
address of Rev. E. A. Horton, who has known him from his first 
entrance into the Unitarian ministry :— 


No common event is this when a member of our profession 
drops out of the ranks. Few are the recruits, and severe are the 
labors. We cannot spare one; much less one like our friend 
whose loyalty to his vocation never flagged. To have severed 
these alliances for good would have crushed him. In his case, 
it was certainly true that he felt and knew where his most agree- 
able life-work lay. 

His idea of a sermon was the correct one, though like all of us 
he often failed to embody it in the actual discourse. He aimed 
to move the will, to stir the heart, to arouse the life of his lis- 
tener. For cool, analytical preaching, in which the scholarship 
of the speaker is in the foreground, he had no native gift; and, 
better still, he had no liking. Whatever he knew, whatever he 
experienced, whatever he believed, became to him material for 
use, and that use was the creation of character and the guidance 
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of conduct. By temperament, he saw only one end for every 
sermon,— action. Could he light the extinct faith in some one, 
could he give wings to drooping courage, could he spread sun- 
shine around the path of some disheartened youth, could he 
take the veil from Christ and show him vividly to a tempted 
mortal,— these were the questions that governed the composition 
and delivery of his pulpit utterances. Frequently, he deplored 
the lack of better qualifications for this noble object. Early cir- 
cumstances had not favored the full, complete training of his fac- 
ulties. But to his praise be it said that such talents as he had 
were vigorously, unsparingly employed, and not in vain. 

How sympathetic our friend was, all know. The rudeness of 
misfortune only annealed his character, giving it strength. In 
this was a great resource enabling him to dispel shadows and to 
comfort. Here is the crucial test of a minister, I really think, 
for it demands the trait most conspicuous in our Saviour. Not 
the eloquent, not the ambitious, not the philosopher, not the brill- 
iant do you call to your darkened home when the beloved lie 
dead; but on him you call whose friendship brings, if no more 
than the pressure of the hand, the quiet look of sympathy, then 
with those simple tokens a world of support and comfort. In 
these later years, the sudden, poignant loss of his children had 
come as a blow beneath which he might well have staggered and 
become dumb. But no! out of his grief, bethels he raised for 
many other stricken souls. A splendid heroism is that! To see 
him so cheerful, so faithful, impressed all with the conviction 
that he had the keys to the kingdom of peace, and was worthy 
to teach others the way to the Gate Beautiful. 

I think of him now also as the strong man, the busy, hearty 
actor in the daily affairs of the world. How hard for us to 
believe he will not grasp us by the hand again in his old, cheery 
way, speak to us in his full, rich voice, and gladden the hour with 
his round, ringing laugh! In Worcester County, where I first 
made his friendship, we had a group of true, manly ministers. 
Dr. Allen and Dr. Hill were at first with us,— venerated names, 
Mentors and fathers. Two of the younger ones were especially 
vigorous and genial,— Scandlir, who left this world all too soon 
for our cause and our joy, and friend Waterhouse. Both of 
them so tireless and robust that I never ceased to envy their 
resources of vitality. Yet they have both fallen in the sleep of 
death, both gone before others of us, weaker and frailer. I 
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have seen these two men meet in the association gatherings. 
What honest humor, what noble happiness, what hearty enjoy- 
ment of life they exhibited! It was contagious: we all) rose on 
the wave of their innocent, refreshing buoyancy. We forgot the 
annoyances of our work: everything was spring, and for the 
time youth came back in tides of joyous fellowship. It cannot 
be that the ingenuous, sparkling, loving spirit of those golden 
experiences sprang from dust and death. No! Knowledge may 
fade, and technical things of earth decay, but that spirit of fra- 
ternity and good-will lives on. Our friend shall be known in 
the future by that which revealed him here as the unselfish, 
gentle-hearted, manly, pure soul. 

Mr. Waterhouse was one who had the power to speak and act 
for and of the people. His habits and his tastes led him to close 
contact with the practical world. The great commentary on the 
Bible, to him, was the life of men. He was fond of standing 
by the skilled laborer to learn the secret of his success. Noth- 
ing was alien to him which transpired in the ordinary paths of 
business. He sought to learn something from everybody. This 
was decided for him partly by temperament. I do not think the 
seclusion of the study was agreeable to his cast of mind. His 
zeal withered somewhat in the rarefied atmosphere of prolonged, 
abstract pursuits. Hence, his tone, his accent, his attitude as a 
man were eminently real and tangible. 

With what gratitude we all come to pay our tributes, knowing 
that our brother never trailed the flag of his principles in the 
dust. I never heard aught against him as a true, consistent 
Christian. In all times, the preacher is severely tested. There 
are no more deviations now than of old. Considering that a 
minister is only human, I marvel not at the castaways. Our 
friend recognized the justice of that public sentiment which 
demands more of a minister in the line of good conduct, good 
manners, good-heartedness, and good temper than of others. It 
is a righteous requirement. Do you not expect more valor and 
reliability in the general of an army than in the soldier? If it 
is not shown, then he is no true general. The soldier of the 
ranks may display equal fidelity with the officer,— he often does, 
— but woe to that conspicuous example who, having offered to 
lead his troops, acts the coward and is not found. Our brother 
has left an untarnished record. He tried to live as he preached. 
He tried to be a worthy disciple of the Master he followed. 
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Surely, we of the ministry have double cause for thankfulness. 
This unspotted life in the world is a witness to high standards, 
and embellishes the profession of which we are a part. Swift 
run the currents that tempt the modern preacher to sensation- 
alism, to corruption, to self-seeking, to sin. His part in life is 
peculiar. Often must he guard others against themselves, as 
well as guard himself. Not fully known, but the day shall 
declare it, is the unwritten, the private history of the faithful 
preacher, and his resistance of temptations in all phases. 

Another trait I admired in our friend was his frank yet dis- 
creet way of treating men and ideas. Good-nature pervaded 
his opposition, and a handsome acknowledgment of opposing 
honesty and merit characterized his attitude. I imagine that 
the only irritating antagonist he ever met was any one who 
assumed to know tne whole matter, and left no room for differ- 
ence. Society needs frankness. We are entangled in too much 
sophistry and false courtesy. Time is too short for so much 
equivocation and refining and tortuous dealing. Speaking the 
truth in love must ever be the motto of a man who aims at 
accomplishing definite results before he dies. 

I need not dwell on the earnestness that filled act and word 
with power. This enthusiasm sprung from no shallow source. 
It was a flame of conviction ignited by strong emotions. What 
Mr. Waterhouse saw, he saw vividly. What he reported, he 
spoke of with unction. Sentiment to him was as valid and valu- 
able as reason. The links of logic were nothing to his purpose 
unless they were pulled and tested by the freighted vessel of 
some humanitarian cause. Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” was 
his daily chant. The world is always wanting such energetic 
spirits, and it overlooks many defects when it finds them. Our 
Unitarian ministry has never been accused of over-zeal or exces- 
sive warmth, and we may well be thankful for those who teach 
us in an enlightened way that out of the heart are the issues of 
life. 

In belief, our brother took a careful stand. He loved propor- 
tion. His natural disposition led him to strengthen the things 
that remain. He believed that Christianity was the absolute 
religion for man by virtue of its ever-expanding truths. He 
had no doubt as to the historic Jesus. Modifying here and there 
some minor conceptions as he studied and thought, he never 
relinquished that form of belief which Channing presented. The 
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old-fashioned terms of Scripture rang in his ears: “ We are 
God’s fellow-workers,” “ What shall I do to be saved?” 

Thus, as I knew the man and esteemed the servant of God, 
have I portrayed him. His pastorates in Providence and Ports- 
mouth and Clinton and here have left good results. His work 
in the city of Boston, in its mission to the waifs of the world, 
is not the smallest jewel in his crown. Wherever he lived and 
labored, there he was also a good citizen, throwing his influence 
on the side of reform, strengthening every law-abiding influence, 
and striving to hand down the legacy of civil blessings unim- 
paired. I paint no perfect character. His lips, could they move, 
would check undue eulogy. Limitations he had, as all have. To 
himself, they came home keenly as ours do in our meditations to 
us. But we may truly say that in honesty he lived, in zeal he 
worked, in truth he believed, and in faith he died. 

It only remains for me to twine in this little wreath of tribute 
my more personal word as a friend. A large heart was his, a 
generous welcome for all who crossed his threshold. This is not 
the place in which to speak of the husband and the father; 
though so to speak would paint a picture of constancy, affection, 
and tenderness. The preacher and his sermons are speedily for- 
gotten. Gone the day, the occasion, the spoken word. But not 
so quickly do the impressions of a kind, friendly life fade from 
memory. To his old parishioners, though dead he shall often 
speak, and serve them by remembered events and counsel. To 
us all, his manly presence shall long survive, a bright memory of 
the past, a blessed hope of immortal reunion for the future. 

E. A. H. 
THE VOICES OF THE DEAD. 


The death of Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D., at the great age of 
eighty-eight years, adds another to the number of honored and 
beloved ministers who speak to us henceforth only from their 
recorded utterances and the not less potent voices of memory 
and character. Dr. Dewey’s active work was nearly over, indeed, 
before that of most now upon the stage was well begun. He 
was a great preacher forty or fifty years ago, and his published 
volumes of discourses stand second only to the works of Chan- 
ning among the writings of the first generation of the Unitarian 
movement. He had not the height of spirituality, the universal 
range of interest, the large philanthropic vision, the somewhat 
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rapt and solitary elevation of Channing; but many held him to 
be the stronger and more convincing preacher. His lectures on 
“Human Nature” and his sermons to business men have not been 
surpassed in strength and impressiveness, and his preaching in 
New York helped to win a new respect and recognition for lib- 
eral Christianity in that metropolis. The richness of his style 
and the singular power and charm of his utterance are among 
the cherished recollections of those who heard him in his prime; 
and his sermons may still be profitably studied, not only for their 
beauty and instructiveness, but as admirable specimens of vig- 
orous, rational, and fervid pulpit discourse. 

The associations of the Easter season, and of Dr. Dewey’s 
departure following that of others associated in many ways with 
him, recall one of his sermons, whose title we have placed at 
the head of this notice, and from which we copy the following 
passages : — 


I have seen one die,—the delight of his friends, the pride of his kin- 
dred, the hope of his country; but he died! How beautiful was that 
offering upon the altar of death! The fire of genius kindled in his 
eye; the generous affections of youth mantled in his cheek; his foot was 
upon the threshold of life; his studies, his preparations for honored 
and useful life were completed; his heart was filled with a thousand 
glowing and noble, and never yet expressed aspirations; but he died! 
He died; while another of a nature dull, coarse, and unrefined, of habits 
low, base, and brutish, of a promise that had nothing in it but shame 
and misery,—such an one, I say, was suffered to encumber the earth. 
Could this be if there were no other sphere for the gifted, the aspiring, 
and the approved to act in? Can we believe that the energy just trained 
for action, the embryo thought just bursting into expression, the deep 
and earnest passion of a noble nature just swelling into the expression 
of every beautiful virtue, should never manifest its power, should never 
speak, should never unfold itself? Can we believe that all this should 
die, while meanness, corruption, sensuality, and every deformed and 
dishonored power should live? No, .ye goodly and glorious ones, ye 
god-like in youthful virtue! Ye die not in vain: ye teach, ye assure us 
that ye are gone to some world of nobler life and action. 

I have seen one die. She was beautiful, and beautiful were the min- 
istries of life that were given her to fulfil. Angelic loveliness ennobled 
her, and a grace as if it were caught from heaven breathed in every tone, 
hallowed every affection, shone in every action, invested as a halo her 
whole existence, and made it a light and blessing, a charm and a vision 
of gladness to all around her; but she died. Friendship and love and 
parental fondness and infant weakness stretched out their hand to save 
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her; but they could not save her, and she died! What! did all that 
loveliness die? Is there no land of the blessed and the lovely ones for 
such to live in? Forbid it reason, religion, bereaved affection, and undy- 
ing love,— forbid the thought! It cannot be that such die in God’s 
counsel who live even in frail human memory forever. 

I have seen one die in the maturity of every power, in the earthly 
perfection of every faculty; when many temptations had been over- 
come, and many hard lessons had been learned; when many experi- 
ments had made virtue easy, and had given a facility to action and a 
success to endeavor; when wisdom had been learned from many mis- 
takes, and a skill had been laboriously acquired in the use of many 
powers. And the being I looked upon had just compassed that most 
useful, most practical of all knowledge,— how to live and to act well and 
wisely. Yet I have seen such an one die. Was all this treasure gained 
only to be lost? Were all these faculties trained only to be thrown into 
utter disuse? Was this instrument, the intelligent soul, the noblest in 
the universe,— was it so laboriously fashioned, and by the most varied 
and expensive apparatus, that on the very moment of being finished it 
should be cast away forever? No: the dead as we call them do not 
so die. They carry our thoughts to another and a nobler existence. 
They teach us, and especially by all the strange and seemingly untoward 
circumstances of their departure from this life, that they and we shall 
live forever. They open the future world, then, to our faith. 

They open it also to our affections. No person of reflection and piety 
can have lived long without beginning to find, in regard to the earthly 
objects which most interest him,— his friends,— that the balance is grad- 
ually inclining in favor of another world. How many after the middle 
period of life, and especially in declining years, must feel, if the expe- 
rience of life has had any effect upon them, that the objects of their 
strongest attachment are not here! One by one, the ties of earthly 
affection are cut asunder. One by one, friends, companions, children, 
parents are taken from us. For a time perhaps we are “in a strait 
betwixt two,” as was the apostle, not deciding altogether whether it is 
better to depart. But shall we not at length say with the disciples, when 
some dearer friend is taken, “ Let us go and die with him”? 

The dead have not ceased their communication with us, though the 
visible chain is broken: If they are still the same, they must still think 
of us. As two friends on earth may know they love each other without 
any expression, without even the sight of each other; as they may know, 
though dwelling in different and distant countries without any visible 
chain of communication, that their thoughts meet and mingle together, 
so it may be with two friends of whom the one is on earth and the other 
is in heaven. Especially where there is such a union of pure minds 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive of separation, that union seems 
to be a part of their very being, we may believe that their friendship, 
their mutual sympathy, is beyond the grave to break up. 
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We may say in the language of reason, If they live there, they love 
there. We may answer in the language of Jesus Christ, “He that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” And again, “ Have ye not 
read,” saith our Saviour, “that which was spoken unto you by God, say- 
ing, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Then it is 
true that they live there, and they yet speak to us. From that bright 
sphere, from that calm region, from the bowers of life immortal, they 
speak to us. They say, Sigh not in despair over the broken and defeated 
expectations of earth. Sorrow not as those who have no hope. Bear 
calmly and cheerfully thy lot. Brighten the chain of love, of sympathy, 
of communion with all pure minds on earth and in heaven. Think, oh, 
think of the mighty and glorious company that fill the immortal regions ! 
Light, life, beauty, beatitude are here. Come, children of earth! Come 
to the bright and blessed land. I see no lovely features revealing them- 
selves through the dim and shadowy veils of heaven. I see no angel 
forms enrobed with the bright clouds of eventide. But I hear a voice 
saying, “ Write, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; for they rest, 
—for they rest from their labors; and their works,— works of piety and 
love recorded in our hearts and kept in eternal remembrance,— their 
' works do follow them.” Our hearts, their workmanship, do follow them. 
We will go and die with them. We will go and live with them forever. 


THE CHINESE BILL. 


That both Houses of Congress should have passed a bill pro- 
hibiting the immigration of Chinese laborers into this country 
for twenty years is one of those triumphs of prejudice, race 
antipathy, and senseless fear to which popular government is 
exposed, and which would be extremely discouraging but for 
the correction which is sure to result sooner or later from full 
discussion and more intelligent and mature consideration. As 
it is, we can only deplore the large majorities that have been 
willing to consent to a measure so uncalled for and un-American. 
It is indeed with some surprise that we find the intense local 
clamor for this bill prevailing over the traditions and policy 
of all our legislation hitherto in relation to the incoming of 
foreign peoples. It would seem as though the political timidity, 
which is so anxious to avoid offence in doubtful States, should 
have shrunk from encountering the condemnation which this 
absurd and unwarrantable measure must meet. For it cannot 
be seriously believed by the majority of those who voted for it 
that there is any danger that a race which has left in this coun- 
try hardly more than a hundred thousand immigrants at the end 
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of thirty years is likely to interfere with the development of our 
civilization, or complicate injuriously the social or industrial 
problems of the country. The hygienic and ethical consider- 
ations that have been urged are infinitesimal and ridiculous, in 
view of the facts that show the ready admission of the Chinese 
to service in families, and their general orderliness, temperance, 
and freedom from crime. The outcry that cheap labor is ruining 
the country is sufficiently absurd, in a portion: of the country 
where labor is in special demand to develop the vast agricultural 
resources and furnish the various commodities hitherto imported 
at great cost. What the Chinese have already done in opening 
railroads and reclaiming waste lands in California has added 
materially to its resources; and the clamor raised against them 
as laborers is in large part the complaint of an idle and thriftless 
class bent on maintaining exceptional rates of wages, and for the 
rest the outcome of that inconvenience and temporary hardship 
that always follow industrial changes, however advantageous. 
They who object to Chinese labor because it is cheap and eco- 
nomical ought logically to object to the steam-shovel, the power- 
loom, and the sewing-machine, because they are more economical 
still. The argument certainly deserves small consideration when 
applied to prohibit the incoming of a race that has never fur- 
nished much more than twenty thousand immigrants in a year, 
while it is admitted to have no force as regards the seven hun- 
dred thousand immigrants, mainly also of the laboring class, 
received last year from various other peoples. That the country 
is obliged to receive unlimited importations of the poverty, igno- 
rance, and barbarism of the world cannot be maintained; but it 
surely is unnecessary to violate treaty obligations, cast a slur on 
labor, and reverse the hospitable policy of our government from 
the beginning, in order to guard against a remote and infinites- 
imal peril, or attempt to secure a section of the country from 
social and industrial adjustments analogous to those which are 
everywhere the conditions of our civilization. 

The apparent unanimity of the Pacific States in regard to the 
exclusion of the Chinese deserves the considerate judgment of 
the country ; but we need to remember before accepting it the 
unanimous judgment of the South as to the incapacity of the 
negro, the well-nigh universal adoption of the policy of Indian 
extermination along the border, the passionate defence of polyg- 
amy by the Mormons,—shall we say, the temporary prevalence 
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of the Know-Nothing craze, which the possession of votes by nat- 
uralized citizens helped the country so soon to recover from ? 
The lack of political power among Chinese immigrants may pre- 
vent the quick revulsion which followed upon Know-Nothingism ; 
but nothing can relieve the painful sense of national incon- 
sistency, and disgrace in this denial of all our traditions and 
professions, if we accept for the first time limitations hitherto 
supposed peculiar to Oriental despotisms, and which even Ori- 
ental despotisms are abandoning. 

We are glad to see that nearly all the representatives of New 
England voted against this bill, and that several of them spoke 
strongly in protest against it. The ableand unanswerable speech 
of Senator Hoar puts him in the first rank of dispassionate and 
courageous statesmen, who may be trusted to see beyond the 
partisan exigencies and sectional prejudices of the hour, and to 
determine their course by principles as humane and generous as 
they are also American. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


FRENCH NEWS. 


Theodore Monod has published a little volume of poems called 
Beyond the Nest. In his opening poem, he says: — 


“Fly, my little swallows, 
The way that God will show; 
For, if you have the wings, 
You will know where to go.” 


We are not generally enthusiasts for French poetry, but this 
little poem on “What I Love” is so graceful that we give it in 
the original: — 


“ J’aime —et qui n’aimerait ?—le regard de l’enfance, 
Si joyeux, si candide, et réfiétant les cieux ; 
J’aime, alors que l’espoir s’éveille dans tes yeux, 
Ton long regard voilé, réveuse adolescence ; 


“ J’aime le regard fier du guerrier qui s’élance ; 
J’aime d’un vrai penseur le regard sérieux ; 
J’aime un regard d’amour, charme mystérieux, 
Qui fait resplendir l’ombre et parler le silence ; 

“ Mais, oh! j’aime entre tous le ferme et doux regard 


De l’homme aux cheveux blancs, débonnaire vieillard, 
Naif comme un enfant et grand comme un apdtre, 


“ Qui, le coeur plein de Dieu, ne sait plus que bénir, 
Et, sur le seuil sacré de ce monde et de |’autre, 
Souriant au passé, sourit & l’avenir.” 


Madame de Pressensé has published of late a little book for 
children, called NVinette, which brings forth great praise from 
the editor of the Renaissance for the “ perfume of innocence and 
piety” which breathes from it, and its freedom from all unnatural 
and dogmatic teachings of religion. Under the name of “ House 
of Refuge,” the Protestants in Paris have established an asylum 
for unfortunate men in their own body, who are without homes 
or work. The persons are lodged and fed for a few days until 
work can be found. The applicants are admitted by ticket, in 
order to exclude beggars or any kind of imposture. 

M. Paul Bert, Minister of Instruction and Worship, in his 
address to the rectors of schools, shows a disposition to conciliate 
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all religious parties. He reminds them that the parents by their 
signatures are to decide whether their children shall have relig- 
ious instruction or not; and, if so, of what kind. In regard to 
prayer at morning and evening, he hopes their mutual tolerance 
will prevent them from wishing to interfere with this usage. 
It would be very difficult to divide off the pupils twice a day 
on this account. Those who do not sympathize with the prayer 
can remain silent dnring so short a service. M. Bert assures 
them that he desires to respect the rights of all and to avoid 
interfering with any sincere belief, and trusts that the rectors of . 
the schools will temper the ardor of some religionists and quiet 
the anxieties of others. 

The venerable pastor, M. Jacques Théophile Gibaud, honorary 
president of the Consistory, has passed away in a good old age. 

He will be better known to us as the father-in-law of Prof. 
Charruaud, who has contributed articles to our Review, and for 
some time edited a liberal French review. Prof. Charruaud in a 
letter speaks feelingly of the apostolic graces, the piety and sub- 
mission of this faithful servant of God, through a long illness, 
and his deliverance at last into the heavenly kingdom. 


ITALY. 


We have received from our esteemed friend, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
the following notice of an Italian book, which we take pleasure 
in giving to our readers : — 


When in Florence, in 1878, we had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Signorina Savina Fabricius, then a teacher of history in 
the R. Scuola Normale Femminile of Florence. 

She had compiled an excellent Compendium of Italian Biography for the 
use of the government schools, which we have found very useful as a ref- 
erence and guide through the tangled mazes of Italian history. She has 
now become a teacher in one of the government schools at Rome; and 
she has continued her work by publishing a third volume of lessons of 
Modern History for the use of normal schools, bringing her narrative 
down to the battle of Waterloo, and supplementing it with a rapid 
sketch of the condition of Italy at that time, and a chronological table 
of the principal events which led to the final establishment of the United 
Kingdom of Italy, with Rome for its capital in 1870. 

This work shows how deeply the Italian government feels the impor- 
tance of the education of the young in the history of their own country, 
as a means of promoting intelligent love of country and true union of 
interest and feeling. 
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We were gratified to receive from this accomplished writer a new col- 
lection of historical writings not by her own hand, but from the pen of the 
Cavalier Belviglieri, professor in the University of Rome, well known in 
Italy by his historical writings, and whom she is proud to style her mas- 
ter in historic studies. 

This collection contains nine papers, mostly prepared to be read at 
lyceums or at the commemorations of popular events in the national 
history; and they are therefore especially interesting as showing the pres- 
ent tendency of national thought in Italy on subjects of modern or 
ancient history. The opening chapter, on the “Moral Efficacy of His- 
tory,” was read at the R. Liceo E. I. Visconti in Roma, in 1875, and 
another on “Cesare Balbo,” before a lyceum named in his honor. This 
biographical paper shows very plainly what an important part literary 
work has played in preparing the people of Italy for an era of unity and 
good government; and we agree with Prof. Belviglieri that it was a happy 
thought to commemorate annually the proclamation of the kingdom of 
Italy, by inviting the youth destined to become its ornament and defence 
to celebrate the memory of those who consoled their down-trodden coun- 
try with noble works, and who prepared the way for her rising again. 

But the most important of these papers is one on “ The Republic of 
the Romans in the Middle Ages,” in which it is shown how the Roman 
spirit of liberty was preserved by the Commune, and reappeared in vari- 
ous forms through all the disasters and changes of the Middle Ages down 
to a last final attempt to restore the Roman Republic, on the death of 
Pope Julius IL., in 1511. 

We have especial pleasure in calling attention to this work, because it 
is of great importance that our educated classes, who spend so much 
time in Italy, and who are fascinated by the beauty of its past achieve- 
ments, should seek to understand its modern history, and should help for- 
ward, as far as their influence extends, the noble efforts both of the gov- 
ernment of Italy and of its scholars to promote the enlightenment and 
welfare of its people. 

Many of those who study the beautiful language for its poetic and 
musical capabilities take no pains to make themselves acquainted with 
the living literature of Italy, which is rich in thought and full of new 
and fresh life. The present postal facilities make it perfectly easy to 
obtain foreign books ; and it is well on all accounts to study not only the 
classics of a language, but its living representatives. This book is pub- 
lished by Doneker & Tedeschi, Verona; Libreria alla Minerva, Padua; 
Libreria alla Universita, 1882. 


SWEDEN. 


Our friend Miss Woodward, of Wisconsin (Auber Forestier), to 
whom we send our Swedish exchange for translation, forwards 
us the following communication in regard to liberal thought in 
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Stockholm. By accident it was delayed insertion to the present 
month : — 


The Society of Truth-seekers is an organization in Sweden, whose 
object is to place earnest thinkers who in their search after truth have 
outgrown the old orthodox faith in a position to labor with united 
strength for full freedom of conscience in the Scandinavian North. The 
members are men and women who deem it their bounden duty to avail 
themselves, with reverence in their religious inquiries, of all the faculties 
divinely implanted within them; and who, for the sake of their children, 
feel compelled to offer a solemn protest against that union of Church 
and State which renders membership in the established Church needful 
for the attainment of the full privileges of a citizen. These Truth- 
seekers have for several years been in the habit of gathering together 
in Stockholm and elsewhere, for the purpose of holding counsel and 
maturing their plans; but their first public meeting to form a definite 
organization was held at Jénképing, August, 1880. It was then decided 
that annual reunions of the society should be held each autumn at 
Géteborg, as a central point; and in the fall of 1881, at the first annual 
meeting in that city, resolutions brought forward at Jénképing the 
preceding year were adopted, and the society fully organized. The plan 
which is now being faithfully carried out is to start branches of the 
society wherever it is possible, for the purpose of mutual improvement ; 
and in this view not only religious services are held, but libraries formed 
and lecture courses started, and efforts are being made to establish 
independent schools where the children of members can receive a lib- 
eral education. Women have equal rights with men in the society, 
have a voice in all proceedings, and may be elected to office. 

The creed adopted is interesting, and reads as follows : — 

“We believe it to be our duty earnestly and independently to inves- 
tigate everything we encounter in this world. We hold in high esteem 
the words of the wise prophets of the past; but still more highly do we 
honor the voice which speaks from the heart’s depths, the hand which 
traces the writing of the stars on the vault of heaven, the thought which 
guides our race to truth and light. 

“We believe in one only God, the everlasting Author of the universe, 
the loving Father of all created beings. His wisdom prescribes laws for 
the course of the planets and for the destinies of mankind. His blessed 
love watches over all his children, and will at last. gather them all 
together in the eternal home of light. 

“Him, whom the world about us for centuries past has worshipped 
as a God, we honor as the noblest messenger to our earth of the eternal 
Father, the first-born among many brothers. His teachings embraced 
in the command, ‘Love God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and love thy neighbor as thyself,’ we would 
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accept as the guide of our actions, his life for the model of ours. Ideally 
beautiful, penetrating the veil of darkness woven about his personality, 
may his beloved image ever stand clear and bright before our soul’s eye. 

“Thus, we believe ourselves justified in calling ourselves as his dis- 
ciples ‘ Christians’; but, to those who would deny us this privilege on the 
ground of our confession of faith, we can only reply that truth is worth 
more to us than all the names in the world.” 

The Truth-Seeker is the name of the organ of this society, and is 
a monthly magazine, now just entered on its sixth year, published at 
Stockholm, in the interests of the rational faith and of practical Chris- 
tianity. Besides giving full reports of the doings of the society, it con- 
tains many able essays on topics of religious thought. Among other 
interesting articles in the numbers of the past year, we find one contain- 
ing extracts from the paper by J. W. Chadwick in the Unitarian Review 
for September, 1880, on Theodore Parker’s significance for our time. 
Parker is, besides, mentioned elsewhere in the pages of the magazine 
with the utmost respect. 

Cheering news reaches us from the Rev. Kristofer Janson in Minne- 
apolis, who held his first religious service in that city on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 18. The text of his sermon was “God is love.” The loving, mer- 
ciful Father whom he preaches to his hearers is so different from the 
God of vengeance in whom they have been taught to believe that they 
become inexpressibly touched. He holds services every Sunday, and 
gives frequent lectures in Minneapolis and other adjacent places. He 
encounters much bitter opposition, yet he already has a long list of 
names of members for his new church, many of them those of Swedes, 
among whom, as we have seen, liberal religious thought is not unknown. 
Moreover, there is just now a controversy going on in the Lutheran 
Synod, which is likely to cause a division in that body; and there is talk 
of forming a new orthodex organization, which “ will endeavor to keep 
pace with the progress of the age,” as one of the ministers recently 
stated. That such an endeavor should be so much as thought of is evi- 
dently due largely to recent efforts in behalf of freedom and light. 


INDIA. 


We give here some extracts from a letter from Mr. Singha to 
Mr. Dall, our missionary, who, as most of us know, has been 
recruiting the past winter in this country. Mr. Singha is the 
head-master of the schools, and what he has to say will be of 
interest. The contrasts in India between ancient and modern 
civilization are certainly striking. We have here an account of 
all the superstitious rites and feelings in regard to the dead; and 
on the same page the writer tells us about horse-car tracks that 
are being laid for the convenience of the public. Mrs. Tom- 
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kins, our readers probably remember, is the efficient lady who 
assists Mr. Dall in his work. 


The University Entrance and the first Arts Examinations have com- 
menced this morning. About three thousand candidates are said to have 
applied for admission in the examinations. The spacious hall of the 
university senate-house being found insufficient to hold all the candi- 
dates, the hall of the General Assembly’s Institution at Cornwallis 
Square has been engaged for the reception of the students of the Hau 
School, Hindu School, Metropolitan Institution, and the Free Church 
Institution. We have sent in eight boys (aged fifteen to nineteen) this 
year. The result of the examination will be known in January next. 
The examinations of the second, third, and fourth classes of your univer- 
sity art school have also commenced to-day. The pupils of these classes 
are taken to the hall, where it is a delightful sight tc see them, about 
fifty in number, seriously intent to write the answers of the questions 
put to them. Four successive days these examinations will be con- 
tinued. In the mean time, the other lower classes are being examined 
verbally. At the end of this week, your three schools will be closed for 
a month, to be opened again on Monday, the 9th of January next. The 
rovers (of our north school) are getting on very well. The head rendit, 
Jodunath Bhuttacherjea, does work hard for the improvement of his one 
hundred and twenty pupils, who, being street rovers, are not very eager 
to learn themselves, nor are bright enough to understand easily what is 
taught. He lives in the school premises, and voluntarily teaches some 
of his advanced lads in the evening. Six of his pupils went for the 
lower vernacular scholarship examination, which was held at the govern- 
ment normal school [lower Chitpore Road] last month. The result 
has not yet appeared. The last teacher of our rovers, Janokynath 
Banajea, the dark old man whom we call Groo Mohasaya, lost his 
mother, aged eighty-five years, two months ago. The poor man, on a 
salary of eight rupees a month [less than four dollars], had to spend 
above two hundred rupees for his mother’s Shrdd. He offered the Pinda 
for the deliverance of his mother’s soul from the hell or purgatory called 
Poot, and gave feasts to Brahmins, to his Jat Bharis (caste brothers), to 
cleanse himself from the impurity cast on his body by his mother’s 
death. For the time intervened between the death of his mother and 
her Shrdd, he was regarded as an unclean man, not to be touched, one 
whose touch defiled water and everything eatable, and one from whose 
hand nobody would take drinking-water, any sweets or cooked food. 
What could he do? He, barefooted and with mourning dress on (if you 
call it dress, a thin piece of canvas round his waist, and another on his 
shoulders called Cdcha), begged money from door to door to defray the 
Shrdd expenses. 
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The whole compound of the mission house has of late much improved 
in points of neatness and beauty. The plants on all sides smile with 
flowers and fresh leaves, owing to the untiring exertions of good Mrs. 
Tomkins. You will be glad to hear that the old pumps and chain, 
which were lying for some years in the Godown, were all disposed of 
at twenty rupees. The amount was handed over to Mrs. Tomkins. 
Rents, taxes, and all other charges, are promptly paid by Mr. Moore, 
whose residence in the mission house is a great convenience and comfort 
tome. The work of tramway along the Dhurrumtolloh Street is rapidly 
progressing. Rails have already been laid on certain portions of it. It 
is said that tram-cars will run on this line for passengers from January. 
Thanks for your post-card dated 7 Tremont Place, 19th October last 
The teachers and boys are all very busy nowadays. They all send you 
their love and respect. My daughter Royluckhy has grown taller. 
She is very smart, and ever busy. You will find from the enclosed slip 
another instance of revival of an old Hindu custom by Kessub Babu. 


MRS. AMALIA J. HATHAWAY. 


Mrs. Hathaway, the lady who read a paper before the Concord 
School of Philosophy last summer, on Schopenhauer, has passed 
away after a short illness, and caused deep grief to her friends 
and sorrow also from an admiring public. 

It was our fortune to hear her at Concord; and we made some 
comments on her paper at the time, being struck with the singular 
sweetness, sincerity, and dignity of her manners and the clearness 
and soundness of her thought. 

She was evidently one who was in her natural element when 
dwelling on these abstract themes; yet she had no theories, no 
“tendencies,” but was simply studying an extraordinary man. 
Without embracing his doctrines, she was trying to put herself in 
his place, and look at the world with his eyes, and find out how a 
man with such a monstrous conception of human existence could 
yet be virtuous, logically invulnerable, and enjoy life to a consid- 
erable degree. Perhaps Mrs. Hathaway’s German blood may 
have given a metaphysical tinge to her mind, but her calm ingen- 
uousness removed her apparently from all wild and crude specu- 
lations. 

Such a woman is a great loss to our fevered world, and espe- 
cially to the West, where she was best known and loved. We 
copy a short notice from a Western paper:— 


Mrs. Amalia J. Hathaway, whose death at her home at Prairie Road is 
announced, had become known to considerable circles of friends in sey- 
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eral sections of the country as a woman whose intellectual abilities were 
as unusual and marked in their kind as in their degree. She had the mind, 
as well‘as the culture, of a speculative philosopher and metaphysician of 
a very rare and high order. For several successive winters, she had lect. 
ured before the Philosophical Society of Chicago, each time selecting for 
her theme the analysis of the views of such abstruse German thinkers as 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Von Hoffmann; and on each occasion she 
had exhibited a power of grasping and stating abstruse thought which 
would be phenomenal among any class of scholars. A graduate of the 
Ann Arbor University, her rare philosophic powers had attracted the 
attention of the various faculties of that university, and their encourage- 
ment had stimulated her to make speculative philosophy the special study 
of her life. She was invited also to become one of the faculty of the 
Concord School of Philosophy, and, we think, contributed one or more 
lectures to their last year’s course. Her mind was far more judicial and 
cautious in its inspection of the slightest thought she was called upon to 
utter or indorse than that of most educated men; and any person con- 
versing with her in the way of disputation for but a few minutes would 
be very likely to find that her readiness in applying philosophic tests to 
ordinary assumptions had already convicted him of assuming very much 
that he could not prove, and inferring very much that did not follow. 
Her death will be deeply deplored by a very wide circle of intellectual 
friends. 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


MR. HATCH’S BOOK ON “EARLY CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION.” 

Mr. Edwin Hatch, M.A., is Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. He is a Hampton lecturer who for once brings fresh 
air, bright eyes, and a free mind into the fusty lectureship asso- 
ciated with the name of Hampton. His book on Karly Christian 
Organization is the result of a long, special study of the subject ; 
and the result is a work that cannot but throw very considerable 
light on the origin and growth of the early Christian societies or 
churches, Mr. Hatch, though he is, as he takes good care to 
assure us, mindful of the large issues raised by his book, and 
though it is evident he has his eyes on them, steadily avoids push- 
ing home his conclusions in relation to urgent, burning theological 
and ecclesiastical questions of the day. He begs his readers “to 
keep a fixed attention upon the immediate point in hand, apart 
from its innumerable side issues and its far-reaching relations.” 
This is impossible; and Mr. Hatch himself more than once 
shows a decidedly wandering eye. He shows that the early 
Christian societies, so far from being supernaturally appointed 
and officered, were the natural and exceedingly simple outgrowths 
from surrounding circumstances. He says: “With probably no 
single exception, the names of Christian institutions and Chris- 
tian officers are shared by them in common with institutions out- 
side Christianity. These resemblances have always been admit- 
ted, and have, to some extent, long been investigated. But evi- 
dence which has not been thoroughly investigated until recent 
years, and evidence which has only within recent years come to 
light — especially in the unimpeachable form of inscriptions — has 
shown that the resemblances are not merely general, but minute.” 
This has grave issues. As the Zimes pointed out in a review of 
the book: “To the Gentile world around them, the Christian 
bodies represented one guild the more, side by side with the 
innumerable other guilds —the trade and dramatic associations, 
the athletic clubs, burial clubs, dining clubs, the friendly literary 
and financial societies—to which the Roman or Romanized Greek 
was already well accustomed. Nor did the outsider distinguish 
any difference between the organization of the Christian club 
and that of non-Christian bodies. Both were governed by a 
council, both had common meals, common funds, and common 
religious ceremonies. ‘ When a Roman governor found the Chris- 
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tian communities existing in his province, he brought them under 
the general law which was applicable to such associations’; and 
Lucian, in the second century, calls a Christian bishop by the 
same name that he would naturally give to the chairman or presi- 
dent of a guild. The body of officers in a Christian community 
corresponded to the committee of an association, or to the senate 
of a municipality. Many of the Christian names are the same 
as those commonly used in these two parallel societies. The offi- 
cers of a Christian community, of a municipality, and of an asso- 
ciation, were known collectively by the common name of ordo ; 
individually, as well as collectively, all alike were called presbu- 
teroi ; and ‘it is a legitimate inference from the mass of existing 
evidence,’ an inference accepted by writers of almost every theo- 
logical school, that they were also all called episcopoi.” The 
episcopoi, or bishops, then were not especially Christian officers 
at all, neither were the presbuteroi, or presbyteries. The first 
were simply treasurers or administrators of finance; the second 
were governing elders. But they might be finance administra- 
tors or governors anywhere. The Christians, in calling their offi- 
cers by these names, were simply falling in with a prevailing cus- 
tom; and, in founding a society, they only added another to the 
guilds and associations which in the early days of Christianity 
were so common. Not the first Christians, then, but the Chris- 
tians of a much later day, elevated episcopacy into a divine ordi- 
nance, and associated with the office of a bishop functions that 
were in their origin supernatural. As we look back to the 
Church’s earliest days, the whole magical fabric of ritualism and 
sacerdotalism fades before our eyes. We arrive at last at little 
clusters of men and women associating together as lovers of Jesus 
and of one another, to remember him who had gone on before, 
and to help one another in a path never easy for their feet in 
those evil times. We see them turning charity into a sacrament, 
and well-doing into an imitation of Jesus. We see them appoint- 
ing a bishop to receive their offerings and distribute them, and 
“suffering the word of exhortation” from all who were “apt to 
teach.” We see them, in fact, as a company of comrades, friends, 
or brethren, gathered for mutual consolation, encouragement, 
edification, and support. At first, no more. The spectacle is a 
striking and instructive one. 
A SURVIVAL. 

People who have never lived in the midst of our State Church 

system can have no idea of the sublime assumptions of the coun- 
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try parish parsons in English villages. They are improving, and 
very many of them are devoted, gracious, and thoughtful min- 
isters; but too many of the old order remain, and unfortunately 
these are rapidly being reinforced by the young men fresh from 
High Church influences, and tremendously overweighted by 
the dignity and the supernatural sanctity of their vocation. 
The dissenting minister is by these men ignored and snubbed ; 
and lay men and women who go their own way may be thankful 
if they escape with nothing worse than the cold shoulder here, 
and the threat of a hot corner hereafter. The following letter 
from a clergyman in Berkshire to one of his wandering sheep 
will speak for itself: “I hope you have thought seriously and 
have prayed over what I said to you and your wife three or four 
weeks ago. You have now most likely made your choice either 
to receive the ministry which God has given you in your own 
parish, or to go and choose for yourself some noisy, ignorant per- 
son who had much better be a hearer than a teacher. Your rant- 
ing preacher received in his baptism grace to learn, but he has 
never received grace to teach others. If you choose him,— and I 
fear you will through your wicked ignorance and perverseness,— 
you become at once a heretic; for he who chooses a ministry for 
himself is a heretic. The word ‘heretic’ means a chooser; but 
in doing this you reject a lawful ministry. You reject and 
despise the ministry of him whom Christ has set over you, and 
in so doing you reject Christ himself (see Luke x., 16). Now, it 
matters not to me that you do not come to Church, but it 
does matter to me that you should go and cast away your soul 
and give yourself up to the teaching of one who has no authority 
but his own will and your wicked choice.” This pastoral sym- 
phony is followed by a threat concerning parish doles, and the 
probable casting out of the heretic into the outer darkness, where 
charity-money is not forthcoming, and warm blankets do not 
enter. 

Another State Church clergyman, on receiving the proper legal 
notice from a Wesleyan that he wished to take advantage of the 
lately passed Burial Act by having the services of his own min- 
ister at the funeral of his child, sent the following reply: “Sir, 
—I rejoice to have received your notice cf burial. It always 
has been to me a most painful duty to read the beautiful ser- 
vice of the Church over schismatics. Yours obediently, “a 
This epistle was written to a father with the dead body of his 
child in the house, and on the day after Christmas Day. 
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A rector at Rhyl, not long ago, while showing a less sensitive 
mind, made up for it by a more robust and militant manner. 
After receiving a non-conformist’s notice, he asserted that it was 
informal, and declared that he should officiate himself. He car- 
ried out what we can only call his threat; but the sturdy non- 
conformists were more than a match for him. Upon the arrival 
of the body at the church, the surpliced rector was there, and, 
meeting the mourners at the gates, he began to read the service. 
But the procession filed off to the grave, where a non-conformist 
minister officiated. These are the degraded and painful sur- 
vivals of an ecclesiastical system that we still regard as one of 
the pillars of the State. But multitudes are asking whether it 
can be reformed, or whether it will have to be swept away. 


SUNDAY LECTURING IN SCOTLAND. 

A curious development of the free spirit in Scotland is the 
supplementing of pulpit “exercises” by platform lecturing on 
Sundays. In Glasgow, the movement is backed up by not a few 
eminent, and, in the best sense of the word, influential men; and 
there it has the least connection with ministers, and the most 
direct appearance of competition with churches. The lectures 
have been given in a very large hall, by able men, on subjects 
that most people would call decidedly secular. As might have 
been expected, the Presbyteries have taken alarm, and numerous 
protests of a pathetic, solemn, and comical character have been 
fired off, but thus far without any visible effect. In Edinburgh, 
the initiative has been taken by clergymen themselves, that is, 
by a few of the more vigorous, strongly entrenched, and inde- 
pendent men; but in their case the programme went no farther 
than a course of lectures by ministers and laymen in the cele- 
brated Greyfriars Church. The first was to have been given 
there by the expelled heretic, David Macrae, on Charles Dickens; 
but the Presbytery met in hot haste, and, as it had jurisdiction 
over the church and its intrepid minister, it inhibited the lect- 
ure so far as the church was concerned, passed an unfavorable 
judgment upon the whole movement, and cornered the project 
almost on the day appointed for the first lecture. But Scotchmen 
die hard. Shut out from his own church, the Greyfriars minister 
acted with his friends in engaging a hall for the Sunday evening; 
and there to an enormous crowd the Charles Dickens lecture 
was given. Commenting on this significant piece of business, a 
writer in a Scotch paper tells a rather interesting story about 
Emerson. 

12 
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“ About thirty years ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the American 
poet and philosopher, visited Dundee for the purpose of deliver- 
ing two lectures under the auspices of the Watt Institution. The 
committee of that institute, knowing George Gilfillan’s acquaint- 
ance with literature and literary men, applied for the use of 
the School Wynd Church, which was granted. On the first 
occasion, Emerson delivered his lecture from the pulpit; but the 
elders and managers, becoming alarmed at the doctrines he pro- 
pounded, held a meeting and refused to allow him to enter the 
pulpit on the second occasion. The second leeture was accord- 
ingly delivered from the precentor’s desk.” 

The Presbyteries seem to be full of work just now,— what with 
protesting against Sunday lectures, and watching ministers and 
elders who want to sign the Confession of Faith only in so far 
as it is in harmony with the Bible. This last has been specifi- 
cally condemned; and one of the brightest men in the Free 
Church, Walter C. Smith, has been sharply reproved for aiding 
and abetting a new elder in doing it. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE OATH. 


A coalition of conservatives, home rulers, and very orthodox 
liberals defeated the Government on the question of allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take the oath. Probably the best thing has hap- 
pened, though what has happened is hardly creditable to either 
the liberality or the good sense of the House. Mr. Gladstone, 
and the Government generally, were for simply not interfering 
with Mr. Bradlaugh; but, after this fresh pronouncement of the 
House, it is evident that a Bill will have to be brought in, either 
to abolish the oath altogether, as a condition of entering the 
House, or to make its acceptance optional. 

The debate was a curious one. Mr. Bradlaugh himself made 
the longest and by far the best speech. His opponents proved or 
affirmed too much in saying that they could not be parties to an 
unmeaning act or an act of profanation. The retort was inevita- 
ble: “Are you, then, parties to each taking of the oath? If so, 
it would be the duty of the House to pass every member through 
a moral and theological examination.” But logic was lost upon 
the opposition, which has often screamed with laughter in defend- 
ing the sanctity of the House, and yelled at its victim while it 
maintained “the honor and authority of God.” Mr. Bradlaugh’ 
proved that he had not obtruded his atheism upon the House, and 
in the most solemn manner declared that he offered to take the 
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oath in good faith, as a form exacted from him by law, but also as 
one that would be binding on his conscience. He happily hit off 
the feeling and temper of the opposition, by referring to a noble 
lord who had called him a Socialist. “I do not happen to be 
one,” he said; “I happen to think that Socialists are the most 
unwise and illogical of people. But the noble lord knew I ought 
to be something. I am a red rag to a wild, conservative bull; and 
it must rush at me and call me something.” There is probably a 
good deal of honest regard for an emotion that is thought to be 
religion, at the bottom of all this, and it must be admitted that 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s life-long fight has not endeared him to religious 
people; but there is also a good deal of the old Adam in the 
bitter opposition to him. 

Mr. Newdegate, who seconded Mr. Bradlaugh’s rejection, 
begged the House to admit only believers in God; and, to 
point his moral and adorn his tale, he cited Russia and the 
United States. “Russia,” he said, “or the Russian Constitu- 
tion, is based upon the word of God; and, behold! it is the 
only great country on the continent that has not been revolu- 
tionized. The United States, on the contrary, is not so based; 
and, lo! it has had a distracting civil war, and has had two 
presidents assassinated.” The dear old gentleman forgot that 
Russia had one emperor blown to atoms last year, and that 
another emperor now has no place in which he can venture to 
live. He also does not seem to know that Russia is kept from 
revolution only by despotism, and that wars and rumors of wars 
have never ceased out of the land. As for the United States, 
—well, perhaps you are prepared to hear that the vast major- 
ity of Englishmen would hold you up as a beacon light to guide 
us, not as a gibbet to warn us. But these old Tories are won- 
derful old women, and have the queerest ideas imaginable. 

But to return to the oath. Many of those who voted against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s taking the oath are prepared to vote for a gen- 
eral act, making the oath optional. It is a scandal that an athe- 
ist should take an oath and say, “So help me God.” It is equally 
a scandal that the House of Commons should exclude, again and 
again, a duly elected member, merely because he honestly holds 
and honestly confesses unbelief. The way out of it is plain, and 
it is certain that sooner or later that way will be chosen. 

Joun Pace Hoprps, 
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The Domestic and Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley, 
Ht. R.A. By his grand-daughter, Martha Babcock leant Bos- 
iif ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
| This book comes to us with attractions which few readers 
despise,— good paper, clear type, plain but agreeable binding. It 
has a certain pathetic interest when we learn that the author 
who bestowed upon it such affectionate and painstaking labor did 
not live to see it in print. But the work does not depend for its 
value upon such external considerations. The subject interests 
us. Here was a boy born in Puritan New England, in humble 
circumstances, who never saw a good picture until he was thirty 
years old, unless it was of his own production, who never 
received any instruction in his art, who yet by force of his genius 
and unwearied industry became almost the first portrait-painter 
of his time. Passing in early manhood from the untrained judg- 
ments of provincial life to the sharper tests of advanced culture 
in the mother country, he at once arose to a high place among 
his peers. Essaying historical pictures, he produced works which 
must always be spoken of with respect.. In his new home, he 
. trained a son to be one of the foremost lawyers and statesmen 
of England,—thrice Lord Chancellor. Dying at nearly four- 
score years, he closed peacefully a life of moderate opportunities 
and many successes. It is pleasant and it is profitable to study 
this quiet, uneventful career, and see how labor overcame obsta- 
cles, how fidelity acquired skill, and how patient attention to the 
least details of his works added to them permanent value. 
But this life of Copley furnishes us with a good deal more 
than an instructive story of “self-help.” Chiefly through the \ 
medium of letters, it introduces us to a home life of which 
family affection and genuine refinement and culture were the 
presiding geniuses. Especially, it reveals to us another and 
more pleasing side of the character of the son, Lord Lyndhurst, 
who to the common mind was a man of stern and somewhat 
harsh temper, a Tory in politics, an aristocrat in taste, who stood 
like a rock to resist all reforms and emancipations, and who was 
both feared and disliked on account of his power of clear state- 
ment and cutting, sarcastic, brilliant speech; while here he is 
shown to have been in all private relations full of kindly sympa- 
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thies, keeping beneath the frosts of fourscore and ten years a 
warm spot in his heart for all old friends. 

Some of the facts stated in this book must be interesting to 
old Bostonians. To be told that, so late as 1796, Copley owned 
a house and a snug little farm on the slope of Beacon Hill, upon 
which it was necessary to build a fence both to keep cattle in 
and out, and that, forty years after, his daughter, Mrs. Gardner 
Greene, occupied a mansion whose garden, with its prim Dutch 
flower-beds and stately terraces, covered a sightly hill, which 
crowned what is now Pemberton Square, shows them in a vivid 
way what transformations a few decades have wrought in their 
native city. 

The Copleys had to a wonderful degree the gift of longevity. 
At seventy-eight, the artist was diligently at work in his studio. 
At scarcely less than ninety, his wife was a cheerful old lady, suf- 
fering from no infirmity except deafness. At ninety, their son 
was addressing the House of Lords, with no decrease of mental 
power, and but little of physical vigor; young enough to read 
with zest Tom Brown at Rugby, and to repeat stanza after stanza 
of favorite poems, both English and Latin. His sisters lingered 
till ninety-six, infirm in body, but in full possession of their fac- 
ulties. These facts show that in the time of the Revolution the 
Anglo-Saxon race, at least so far as the Copley branch of it was 
concerned, had not physically degenerated on account of its 
brief sojourn on these Western shores. G. R. 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated by Benjamin Davies, 

LL.D., from Rédiger’s edition. Thoroughly revised and en- 

larged on the basis of the latest edition of Prof. E. Kautzsch, 

D.D., and from other recent authorities. By Edward C, Mitch- 


ell, D.D. With full subject, Scripture, and Hebrew indexes. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1880. 


The many Hebrew grammars on the basis of that of Gesenius 
show the thoroughness with which he grasped the essential prin- 
ciples of the language, and the richness and general accuracy of 
his work. A little hand-book, like the excellent one of Tregelles, 
is doubtless best for beginners; but a full discussion of the his- 
tory, forms, and structure of the language is soon demanded, and 
in this edition is supplied, with the results of the latest Semitic 
researches embodied in the work. The names upon the title-page 
are sureties for the adequacy of the learning contained in the 
book, and Dr. Mitchell’s editing has been careful and his arrange- 
ment is clear.” The very full indexes add greatly to the value of 
the work. 
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Forty-ninth Report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. For the year ending 
1880. 
This valuable report comes to us for another year. The cor- 
poration regrets the resignation of Mr. Endicott, as treasurer, but 
has made his place good in the choice of Mr. P. T. Jackson. The 
erection of a new building in the girls’ department is the most 
important improvement. The trustees speak with great confi- 
dence of the value of embossed books for the blind, and mention 
several new works which have been prepared in their printing- 
office the past year, through the liberality of friends, besides nam- 
ing the generous gift of $500 from Rev. Photius Fisk, of the 
United States Navy, a native of Greece. The “Howe Memorial 
Press ” is described, and illustrated with cuts, and receives praise 
from all parts of the country. Prof. Anagnos’ report is, as usual 
very interesting. His reflections in regard to the intellectual 
training of the blind are full of wise suggestions and warnings 
against any stereotyped theories in regard to the mind. He sees 
the blind not as blind merely, but as human beings, subject to 
the same laws as the more fortunate. His chapters on object 
lessons and the kindergarten show that he is abreast with his 
age. On music, he is especially enthusiastic. He mentions some 
skilful players among their number, and thorough tuners also, 
giving an essay by a pupil showing the thoroughness of his train- 
ing. Accounts of the workshop and manual occupations close 
this interesting report. 

Ploughed Under. The Story of an Indian Chief, told by himself. 
With an introduction by “Bright Eyes.”” New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

This book as a work of the imagination is not great; but the 
scenery is evidently drawn from life, and by a person well ac- 
quainted with Indian character and habits. Many historic facts 
in connection with our government are introduced; and some of 
the Indian speeches, if not absolutely true, are doubtless founded 
on fact, and carried out in the plain, picturesque style of the 
Indian. Some hard thrusts come upon the agents of the govern- 
ment; and it is easy to see when the writer is standing on the 
solid basis of truth, and not in the domain of fiction. He has 
woven the facts into a romance, with a slight thread of a story ; 
and the book will no doubt awaken the young to new interest in 
this oppressed race. 
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England Without and Within. By Richard Grant White. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 1881. pp. xii. 

This book, made up in large part of articles which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, will be found admirable 
reading for the hot season, under the rocks on the seashore or 
under the trees on the hillside. Mr. White writes entertainingly 
on the worn-out theme, so that it seems new. He sees with his 
own eyes and hears with his own ears, and does not give us a 
rehash of guide-books. He describes society and scenery with a 
graphic pen. 

Dr. Leander Brunton’s Lectures on Bible and Science (Mac- 
millan) give an attractive sketch of the facts underlying the 
modern doctrine of evolution, showing they are far from being 
in conflict with Scripture or dangerous to Christian faith. The 
immense number of illustrations would make this latest book on 
natural history exceedingly helpful to visitors of the great Mu- 
seum at Cambridge. 

A Happy Boy. By Bijérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated by Ras- 
mus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 
This is a story of Norwegian boyhood and youth, simply yet, 

brightly told. It is saturated with the flavor of a life in its ex- 
ternals, at any rate, widely different from our own. The charac- 
ters are not lay figures, but genuine human beings. The element 
of a pure and prosperous love is not omitted. The moral that 
life, to be happy and really successful, must be based upon some- 
thing better than ambition, is not offensively obtruded. Why 
the book should be popular in its native Scandinavia is plain 
enough. That it is a wholesome book for an American boy to 
read is also clear. 

Ideality in the Physical Sciences. By Benjamin Peirce. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1881. pp. 211. 

Prof. Peirce was a most profound mathematician and reverent 
thinker, but he was not a master of composition. Hence, this 
posthumous volume is not a model of good writing, though it is 
filled with profound thought and original suggestions. He hesi- 
tated about printing it, while living: his son has published it, now 
he is dead. The volume contains six lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, 1878, and a year later at the Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore. A reverent Christian spirit per- 
vades them all, worthy the man and the subject. Scientists of 
less note would be wise te cherish it. 
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School Sermons. Delivered to the Boys at Adams Academy, 


Quincy, Mass. By William Everett. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1882. 


These appear to us to be excellent specimens of sermons. The 
author emphasizes the fact that they were intended for boys. 
And, in that they are plain, direct, easily understood, and in- 
tensely practical, they are clearly well fitted to such an audience. 
But, in that they have these qualities, and let us add are, as Mr. 
Everett very distinctly affirms, short, perhaps they are hardly less 
fitted to be the usual dole of an audience of fathers and mothers. 
It is not to be expected that every reader will agree with all 
the ideas of a preacher of so pronounced and positive opinions. 
Certainly, in this nineteenth century, he will find but few Arian 
sympathizers. But most will enjoy one who says so clearly what 
he thinks and why he thinks it. The general considerations 
upon which religious life and our faith in God rest could hardly 
be more simply and directly put than in the first two or three dis- 
courses; and some of the practical sermons, such as those on 
“Thoughtfulness a Duty” and on “Energy,” seem to us models 
of that frank and serious talk which all good preaching is. G. R. 
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